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Mallarmé and the Act of Creation 


A. R. Chisholm 


VOQUER, dans une ombre exprès l’objet tu, par des mots allusifs, 
CC f) jamais directs, se réduisant à du silence égal, comporte tentative, 
proche de créer.” 

This closely packed sentence in Maliarmé’s “Magie,” published in the English 
National Observer in January 1893 and reprinted in Divagations in 1897, 
sums up most of his ideas on poetry. “Dans une ombre exprès” implies the 
need for mystery which he emphasized in many other contexts (e.g. in the 
1896 essay entitled “Le Mystère dans les Lettres”). “L’objet tu” says in a 
concise way what he told Jules Huret when the latter was making his literary 
“enquête” for the Echo de Paris in 1891: ‘Nommer un objet, c’est supprimer 
les trois-quarts de la jouissance du poéme qui est faite de deviner peu 4 peu: 
le suggérer, voila le réve.” 

“Se réduisant 4 du silence égal” is a particularly condensed phrase. Its 
implication is that the “mots allusifs” have to be so discreet, so indirect, so 
purely suggestive that they cease to talk about the object, and thus create 
a silence which is equivalent (“égal”) to its true essence. For this essence 
is beyond the reach of the senses; it can be neither heard, nor seen, nor 
described. It is for this reason, no doubt, that Mallarmé considers music to 
be at its best when it is not marred by the material imperfection of instru- 
ments; when it is unheard or only remembered, as in the last line of Sainte, 
“Musicienne du silence,’ where music becomes the silent harmony of sunset 
—and of the colours in a storied window. 

It is important to notice that, according to Mallarmé, if the precepts in 
“Magie” are followed, what results is something that comes close to an act of 
creation; close, but no more than that. The writing of a poem thus becomes 
an act, not of creation, but of re-creation, or transmutation, similar to the 
transmutation of base elements into gold to which the alchemists aspired 
(the poet discusses alchemy in the same essay). 

Actually, in the majority of his poems, Mallarmé adopts a procedure that 
reminds us of the alchemists’ methods. He strips the object of its materiality 
by transmuting it into a psychological experience, into a nexus of sensations 
and ideas. Then he proceeds to suggest this mental experience by means of 
“des mots allusifs.’ As he puts it himself in a letter (concerning the early 
plan of Hérodiade) to Henri Cazalis (October 1864), his task is to “peindre 
non la chose, mais l’effet qu’elle produit.” 
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Now, thanks to the many associations of ideas that invade it, a mental 
experience is tremendously complex, so that it is impossible to convey it 
exactly to a reader’s mind. Suggestion, therefore, has to take the place of 
statement. A single illustration will have to suffice in the present brief study; 
namely, the first quatrain of Quelle soie: 


Quelle soie aux baumes des temps 
Où la Chimére s’exténue 

Vaut la torse et native nue 

Que, hors de ton miroir, tu tends! 


The object observed in this case is a woman’s hair, seen first in a mirror 
and then directly, in all its animal beauty (in the tercets Mallarmé draws 
back from the sensual temptation thus offered). One of the many associated 
ideas that crowd into the poet’s inner experience is the thought of an 
exquisite silken fabric wrought long ago by some patient Chinese artist (the 
word “Orient” occurs in an early version of the sonnet). Its beauty is now 
enhanced by all the balsams of the vanished years. 

The dream (“Chimére”) that the artist had woven into it as a pattern is 
now fading (‘“s’exténue”) ; and all this fading glory, lovely though it is, cannot 
compare with what Nature has wrought: the native glory of this cloud of hair. 

If Mallarmé had actually said all that, he would have been falling back 
on the methods of the Romantics, who described objects instead of suggesting 
them. And by so doing, he would have preserved the materiality of the 
object and thereby frustrated his own purpose, which was to transmute it 
into something purely mental. 

Here, then, we have a “tentative proche de créer”; a re-creation or metamor- 
phosis which is almost a creation. Almost, but not quite: within the compass 
of his mental experience the poet can do what he likes with his ideas, but 
the starting-point of his poetic act is still outside him, for it is an object 
existing in its own right. ‘ 

It is clear that this sort of “tentative proche de créer” did not completely 
satisfy Mallarmé. Hence his nostalgias for an art still purer than that which 
he has achieved; his regrets for the “vols qui n’ont pas fui”; his realization, 
in Prose pour des Esseintes, that the truly creative poetry in his soul has 
been packed into a grimoire of words and stylizations. 

One of the most ambitious of his artistic aspirations, one of his most daring 
dreams about the really creative act, is expressed in the tercets of that very 
difficult sonnet, Une dentelle s abolit: 


Mais chez qui du réve se dore 
Tristement dort une mandore 
Au creux néant musicien 
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Telle que vers quelque fenétre 
Selon nul ventre que le sien, 
Filial on aurait pu naître. 


The artist, he who dreams a golden dream, has slumbering within him a 
poetry that can never be uttered (this impossibility of utterance explains the 
use of the adverb “tristement”). And yet, if it only could be uttered, this 
inner music is so magical that it would enable a man to create, to fashion 
a soul for himself. This would not be an act of procreation, for he alone 
would be involved (“Selon nul ventre que le sien”). He would be reborn 
as his own son (“filial”), and would thus have surpassed those sorcerers who 
aspired no further than the creation of a mere homunculus. 

While ever this real act of creation remains impossible, Mallarmé feels 
that he is only a sylph, midway between nothingness and existence, as he 
says in the preceding sonnet of this group, Surgi de la croupe et du bond, 
for his parents have given him only a body. They were incapable of giving 
him a soul because they knew each other only on a physical level and did 
not dream the same dream (“la même Chimère”). Their souls could not 
unite to create another soul: 


Je crois bien que deux bouches n’ont 
Bu, ni son amant ni ma mère, 
Jamais à la même Chimére, 


Moi, sylphe de ce froid plafond! 


The ambition voiced in Une dentelle s'abolit is even more daring than it at 
first appears to be. This act of self-creation, if it were possible, would take 
place “vers quelque fenêtre”; that is to say, while the artist looked out 
beyond his material self on to the Absolute. Thus his self-created soul would 
be made in the image of the Absolute, just as man, in the Book of Genesis, 
was made in the image of God. Poetry, as Mallarmé sees it, might ultimately 
enable a man to play the role of the Creator. 

The above interpretation of the window-symbol is substantiated by a stanza 
in the early (1863) poem called Les Fenêtres: 


Je me mire et me vois ange! et je meurs, et j'aime 
—Que la vitre soit l’art, soit la mysticité— 

A renaître, portant mon rêve en diadème, 

Au ciel antérieur où fleurit la Beauté! 


It is further corroborated by some lines in Don du poème. In this early 
piece, Mallarmé offers his wife a child (i.e. a poem) created out of his own 
being, and asks her to nurture it because it is weak and imperfect, “une 
horrible naissance,” inasmuch as the poet has not yet reached the peak of 
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his idealism and cannot envisage the sort of self-creation suggested in Une 
dentelle s'abolit. But the important point, for our argument, is this: in Don 
du poème, as in the later piece, the act of creation is completed before a 
window : 


Par les carreaux glacés, hélas! mornes encor, 
L’aurore se jeta sur la lampe angélique. 
Palmes! et quand elle a montré cette relique 
A ce pére essayant un sourire ennemi, 

La solitude bleue et stérile a frémi. 


At this stage in his career, the Absolute is for Mallarmé a sterile solitude; 
he has not yet conceived the idea of a creation in its image. But the window 
is already an embryonic symbol of what is expressed in Une dentelle s'abolit. 

Though even in his maturity the poet despairs of achieving a real act of 
creation, he does not think that it is necessarily beyond human capacity. 
An individual artist can never go so far. Hence, Mallarmé’s belief that a 
poet should transcend his ego and aim at impersonality—a belief which has 
been noted and ably discussed by Dr. Gardner Davies in his Mallarmé et le 
Drame solaire (Paris: Corti, 1959). But the collective effort of poets and 
artists throughout the centuries may be patiently accomplishing this great 
task. Such is the concluding argument of Un Coup de Dés. 

According to this difficult and almost baffling poem, which to some extent 
projects (by means of various typographical devices) on to our mind the 
image of Mallarmé’s thought, and which constitutes his ultima verba on life 
and poetry, each man—even the “Master’—perishes, being only mortal. 
But if he has been true to his dream, if he has kept the immemorial faith, 
he makes some contribution to the collective effort of all gifted humanity. 
And thanks to this collective and incessant effort, all poets, artists and thinkers 
are perbaps (there is a qualifying “peut-étre” in the text) slowly building a 
constellation that can outshine the ordinary stars: 


UNE CONSTELLATION 


froide d’oubli et de désuétude 

pas tant 

qu’elle n’énumére 

sur quelque surface vacante et supérieure 
le heurt successif 

sidéralement 

d'un compte total en formation. 


This Constellation of Genius (in some of his prose writings Mallarmé calls 
it “Le Livre,’ as distinguished from individual books) is superior to the 
material stars, which are merely products of Hazard. For it is being deliberate- 
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ly created by thought, which, although it can never abolish Hazard, can at 
least compete with it and even produce something better, something less 
amorphous. It is “froide d’oubli,” because the common herd of humanity fails 
to appreciate it. None the less, it is recording, on the face of some lofty 
solitude, the works of man, the impact of successive generations (“le heurt 
successif”), in the form of independent, man-made stars, clusters of lucid 
thought that are being patiently rounded off and completed in “un compte 
total.” 

In other words, the collective effort of all artists, in all ages, is one con- 
tinuous Act of Creation. The efforts of the individual artist are necessarily 
imperfect and fragmentary, and his work is not quite creative in itself. But 
as part of the long, creative, human effort it is helping to create beauty and 
order out of the universal chaos of Hazard. 

Here, Mallarmé’s thought is paradoxical. The creed that he enunciates is 
singularly modest so far as he himself is concerned; and yet one can see, 
glowing within his dream of art as a whole, something very like the lonely 
pride of Lucifer. Indeed, Lucifer, as he is conceived by Mallarmé’s sometime 
disciple, Paul Valéry (in his Ebauche d'un serpent), is not quite so proud. 
He at least admits that the stars, including himself (“MOI! . . . des astres le 
plus superbe”), were made not by Hazard, but by God; and there is more 
cynicism than ambition in his reproachful attitude towards the Creator. 

Let us add in conclusion that some time before Un Coup de Dés was 
written, Mallarmé was feeling his way towards the argument formulated in 
it. We find an approach to this argument, for example, in the sonnet 
Quand l'ombre menaça .... There, the material stars are paltry “witnesses” to 
the glory, much greater than theirs, which thought is projecting from our 
planet into space: 


L’espace à soi pareil qu’il s’accroisse ou se nie 
Roule dans cet ennui des feux vils pour témoins 
Que s’est d’un astre en fête allumé le génie. 


This sonnet appears to have been written in 1883; and along with Jgitur, 
which belongs to an earlier period and which presents the idea that man 
ought to be able to identify himself with the Absolute, it shows the admirable 
consistency of Mallarmé’s thought with regard to the destiny of human genius. 
However paradoxical this thought may occasionally be (as in the case of 
the “Constellation” mentioned above), it remains true to itself. We can 
therefore say, with very substantial justification, that Mallarmé’s poems and 
prose writings constitute a coherent whole, a constructive system of thought. 
And though his life-long, self-sacrificing devotion to art does not enable him 
to attain his ideal of absolute creation, it undoubtedly deserves to be called, 
in his own words, a “tentative proche de créer.” 
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Pure creation is obviously beyond the limitations of even the most gifted 
men. When Mallarmé transmutes the external world into a subtle inner ex- 
perience and gives the latter an exquisitely stylized and harmonious form, he 
is still only re-creating; and his imagery, however “musical” and elusive he 
may make it, is still necessarily borrowed from the cosmos, that is to say, 
from a Creation already existing. 

But his transmutations are so subtle and far-reaching and original, and 
present so many new vistas of imagination, that he goes as close to the Act of 
Creation as any mortal can ever hope to go. Moreover, he so thoroughly 
revolutionizes poetry that he may almost be credited with the creation of a 
new art. That this was his conscious purpose when he was only a young 
man is made quite clear in his letter to Henri Cazalis (already quoted) in 
October 1864: “Jai enfin commencé mon Hérodiade. Avec terreur, car 
jinvente une langue qui doit nécessairement jaillir d’une poétique très 
nouvelle.” 


University of Melbourne 
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A Suggested Reading of 
Le Tombeau d Edgar Poe 


Bernard Weinberg 


Tel qu’en Lui-méme enfin l'éternité le change, 
Le Poëte suscite avec un glaive nu 

Son siècle épouvanté de n'avoir pas connu 
Que la mort triomphait dans cette voix étrange! 


Eux, comme un vil sursaut d’hydre oyant jadis l’ange 
Donner un sens plus pur aux mots de la tribu, 
Proclamèrent très haut le sortilège bu 

Dans le flot sans honneur de quelque noir mélange. 


Du sol et de la nue hostiles, 6 grief! 
Si notre idée avec ne sculpte un bas-relief 
Dont la tombe de Poe éblouissante s’orne, 


Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur, 
Que ce granit du moins montre à jamais sa borne 
Aux noirs vols du Blasphème épars dans le futur. 


ERHAPS the first attempt to explain publicly the meaning of Le Tom- 

beau d'Edgar Poe was made by Jules Lemaitre. In an article dated 

October 13, 1888,1 he gave the following paraphrase of the recently 
published sonnet: 

Redevenu vraiment lui-même, tel qu’enfin l'éternité nous le montre, le poète, de 
l'éclair de son glaive nu, réveille et avertit son siècle, épouvanté de ne s'être pas aperçu 
que sa voix étrange était la grande voix de la Mort (ou que nul n’a dit mieux que lui 
les choses de la Mort). 

La foule, qui d’abord avait sursauté comme une hydre en entendant cet ange donner 
un sens nouveau et plus pur aux mots du langage vulgaire, proclama très haut que le 
sortilège qu'il nous jetait, il l'avait puisé dans l’ignoble ivresse des alcools ou des 
absinthes. 

O crime de la terre et du ciel! Si, avec les images qu’il nous a suggérées, nous ne 
pouvons sculpter un bas-relief dont se pare sa tombe éblouissante, 

Que du moins ce granit, calme bloc pareil à l’aérolithe qu’a jeté sur terre quelque 
désastre mystérieux, marque la borne où les blasphèmes futurs des ennemis du poète 
viendront briser leur vol noir. 


1. Les Contemporains, V, pp. 43-48. 
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Like Lemaitre’s paraphrase, the “exegeses” of modern critics (I think of 
Charles Chassé’s “interprétation objective”? and of Gardner Davies’ “exégése 
raisonnée”* have sought primarily to discover a meaning. But whereas 
Lemaitre had remained silent on his devices of discovery, the modern critics 
(we never remain silent!) indicated theirs most specifically: Chassé, his 
reference to Mallarmé’s own translation of an earlier version; Davies, his use 
of other passages in Mallarmé to specify the meanings of individual words in 
the sonnet. 

My own intention here is different. I mean to seek the total structure of 
the poem as the cause of its total effect, and I shall use a different device: 
that kind of self-definition and self-determination which every well constructed 
poem provides to the reader who considers it as a self-contained entity. 

It seems clear from a reading—multiple readings—of the sonnet that the 
essential emotion aroused by it is rather one of anger at Poe’s times for having 
misjudged him than of admiration for Poe himself. Not that the latter emotion 
is not developed in the poem, but it is exploited largely as a means to aug- 
menting and emphasizing the anger. To this end the object of anger must be 
distinguished and the reasons for being angry with it must be stated: the object, 
those people in Poe’s day who disdained and condemned him; the reasons, 
their failure to recognize him for what he really was and their incapacity to 
do so. This leads to a basic opposition in the poem: 


the people : Poe. 


But since Poe was in reality and at all times one and the same—himself—and 
since the people’s error was limited by his lifetime, another basic opposition 
emerges: 

the past : the present and future. 


The moment that separates the past from the present and future is the moment 
of Poe’s death. 

Structurally, the poem consists in an elaboration of the two sides of this 
opposition, in the attaching to each side of images and epithets and ideas, in 
a way to state as vigorously and as clearly as possible the nature of the objects. 
Emotionally, the poem proceeds by attaching to each side of the opposition, 
in a careful progression, the proper state of feeling: to the past, the basic 
anger; to the present and future, the admiration that should have been present 
in the past, whose absence there is the reason for the anger. 

The first line, “Tel qu’en Lui-méme enfin Péternité le change,” at once states 
the opposition and establishes a first ingredient of the emotion. If we start with 


2. “Essai d’une interprétation objective du Tombeau d'Edgar Poe,” Revue de littérature 
comparée, XXIII (1949), pp. 97-109. 
3. Les “Tombeaux" de Mallarmé (Paris, 1950), pp. 89-114. 
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the word “change,” we learn of that act of transition from past to present 
which brought the Poéte from a state which was not properly his own (a false 
opinion about him) to a proper state: en Lui-méme. The agent of this change 
is Death, l'éternité. Already, several things have happened with respect to the 
emotion. Through the capital letter of Lui-même the desirable nature of the 
change has been suggested, and at the same time, the poet has taken on his 
dual nature as a particular being (Poe) and as a universal being (the Poet). 
The fact that the agent is l'éternité—not yet la mort—contributes to this 
approving and admiring attitude toward the change. This attitude is enhanced 
by the presence, at the emphatic caesura, of enfin, indicating that the change 
had been long desired before it was accomplished. Jel que points to the present 
status and indicates that the whole line is a modifier of Le Poéte in the next 
line. To this point, we are entirely on the “right” side of the opposition, 
with respect both to the objects and to the emotions: 


: Tel que 
Lui-méme 
enfin 
éternité 
change. 

The next lines present the poet, as now changed by death, in an act of 
revenge upon his guilty contemporaries: “Le Poéte suscite avec un glaive nu/ 
Son siècle . . . .” Two things should be noted at once: first, that an act per- 
formed by the poet after death must be due to an agency other than his mortal, 
material self; second, that this act, in death, brings life or an awakening to 
the men of his time. The first accounts both for the fact that the Poéte is 
capitalized (with the meaning already noted) and for the introduction of 
that supernatural instrument, the glaive, which will later be associated with 
that other-essence of the poet, l'ange. Moreover, the epithet “nu,” adding a 
visual quality to the sword along with an indication of its efficacy, presents 
half of another opposition to be exploited later: the quality of light (cf., later, 
éblouissante) as against that of darkness (cf., later, noir and noirs). The 
seCouiu element gives us our first qualification of the poet’s times: suscite 
supposes that these men were, before the act, dead or asleep, and Son siécle 
gives to them a finite quality opposed to the éternité of the poet. New items 
are thus added to the opposition, and for the first time some of them are on 
the “left” side: 


Son siécle : Le Poéte 
[dead or asleep] : suscite 
[a dark object] : glaive nu. 


With respect to the emotion, the admiration for Lui-méme is enhanced by his 
identification as Le Poéte and by his shining arm, as well as by his awakening 
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or life-giving act; and we have the first suggestions of a disapproval of a 
century that needs to be “suscité.” 

That disapproval grows with the characterization of the century in the 
words, “. . . épouvanté de n’avoir pas connu.” Present and past are here again 
juxtaposed (in an order reversed from the preceding) as two attributes are 
given to the siécle, that is, present horror at the discovery of past ignorance. 
Connu must here have primarily the meaning of reconnu, and the awakening 
takes the form of a recognition. The last line of the quatrain (one of the 
two really difficult lines of the sonnet) tells us what constituted ignorance and 
recognition: “Que la mort triomphait dans cette voix écrange!” I think 
that we can appreciate all the implications of the line only if we consider it 
strictly in terms of what has gone before in the quatrain, of the oppositions 
already established. La mort has already appeared as l'éternité and we know 
its meaning for the poet; triomphait summarizes at once all the activity pre- 
viously noted, the “change” for the poet, the suscite for the century and the 
horror and the recognition brought to it. The poet, in death, triumphs over the 
enemy. Cette voix étrange is a paraphrase for Le Poéte, whom it describes as 
the century had seen him. What the century now recognizes is that the 
“strange voice,” which it had defeated in life, was to triumph in death. (This 
is a meaning essentially different from Lemaitre’s.) The opposition of the 
first quatrain is thus completed 





: la mort 
triomphait 
cette voix étrange— 
in a way to augment the admiration associated with the poet and the dis- 
approval associated with the siècle. 

While the first quatrain is constructed largely as a set of revelations about 
the poet, with some secondary indications about the siécle, the proportions are 
reversed in the second quatrain: it is mostly about the century. Yet, its 
components are ones that have already been introduced, but are now expanded, 
clarified, made more vivid. Thus, the first two lines, “Eux, comme un vil 
sursaut d’hydre oyant jadis l’ange/Donner un sens plus pur aux mots de la 
tribu,” are built entirely upon the original opposition: the siécle is resolved 
into Eux and la tribu, the poet (then as now different from them) becomes 
l'ange, and the activity of the poet in his life (jadis) is such as was to be 
expected from cette voix étrange, that is, donner un sens plus pur aux mots. 
However, the moving of the whole action from the present into the past 
accounts for a number of developments, all of them consisting in the reduction 
of these men to a kind of primitive, prehistoric society, not only by the 
comparison to the hydra and to the tribe, but by the use of the archaic 
oyant and certain features of the remaining two lines of the quatrain. As for 
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the single problem of syntax here, | am convinced that (were it not for the 
prosody) there should be a comma after bydre, making oyant depend directly 
upon eux and comme un vil sursaut d'hydre a modification of Eux . . . pro- 
clamérent. The emotional effect of the two lines is again dual: the whole 
comparison comme un vil sursaut d'hydre and the tribu disparage the siècle 
to which they are applied, introduce an element of disgust and contempt, 
whereas the designation of the poet as l'ange and the description of his activity 
as donner un sens plus pur aux mots are admiring and approving. Thus: 


eux : [Lui-méme] 
hydre : ange 
vil sursaut 


mots de la tribu : sens plus pur. 


The remainder of the second quatrain, “Proclamérent trés haut le sortilége 
bu/Dans le flot sans honneur de quelque noir mélange,” explains at last the 
form of the error committed by the poet’s contemporaries: failing to under- 
stand his achievement and unable to attribute it tc say proper cause (which 
would be beyond their comprehension), they have declared that the spell cast 
upon them was the result of the poet’s drunkenness. Thus, by assimilating 
the poet’s art to a kind of black magic, they have taken all honor from him. 
But the terms in which their error is expressed represent them as ignorant, 
superstitious savages and remove instead all honor from them. The emotional 
effect is to augment the contempt for the hydra-headed multitude while at the 
same time, by a kind of anticipated rebound, augmenting the admiration for 
the poet. 

The first line of the first tercet, “Du sol et de la nue hostiles, 6 grief!” is 
the most difficult and obscure line in the poem, both because the meanings 
of the individual words are not clear and because the syntactical relationship 
to the rest of the sonnet is not readily perceived. The suggestions made by 
earlier commentators seem to be of little help, and Mallarmé’s own translation 
of an earlier version of the line (“Of the soil and the ether [which are] 
enemies, o struggle!”) seems to me to represent only his own struggles with 
a verse in English. Again, clearer light may be cast upon the problem if we 
consider the line in relation to its particular place in the development of the 
total structural context of the poem. It comes at a transitional point, con- 
cluding a section which has dealt largely with the poet’s contemporaries, 
introducing a section which will deal with those who (after his death) will be 
responsible for a proper estimate of his merits—with nous. His contemporaries 
have made an incorrect judgment; we may make either an incorrect or a 
correct one. 

Now if we seek the most obvious syntactical link between this line and the 
others, we find it in the plural adjective hostiles; it could apply either to eux 
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or to the nous implicit in notre idée. 1 think that it applies to both and is 
thus properly transitional. It means that the poet’s contemporaries, in their 
condemnation of him, were hostile to both the earthly and the heavenly 
principles that composed his genius—and that this was a lamentable mis- 
judgment! It means, on the other hand, that “we” will be equally hostile, 
equally wrong, if we do not do certain things about the poet’s memory. 
(“Hostiles du . . .” presents syntactical difficulties, unless—with Mallarmé—we 
consider “hostiles” a noun.) 

The conditional nature of our own judgment is indicated in the Si that 
introduces the final long sentence of the remainder of the poem. Here again, 
I must propose a reading which is at variance with those of my predecessors. 
Perhaps this can best be done by re-establishing what I believe to be the 
proper syntactical order of the poem’s parts: “Si, avec ce granit (calme bloc 
ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur) notre idée ne sculpte un bas-relief dont la 
tombe de Poe éblouissante s’orne, que du moins ce granit montre 4 jamais sa 
borne aux noirs vols du Blasphéme épars dans le futur.” The total meaning of 
the tercets would be approximately this: We can attempt, through our own 
opinion and judgment, to give Poe the shining place in man’s estimate that 
he deserves; failing that, we can at least make certain that the blasphemies 
of the past will never again exist in the future. Into this total meaning, line 9 
fits as a modifier of the nous implicit in notre, indicating that we too would 
err unless we found a solution different from that of the ignorant multitude. 

In this reading of the tercets, the idea of the tombeau comes to have both 
a literal and a figurative meaning. So, the granite block will mean, on the one 
hand, the raw material from which the tombstone is carved, on the other hand, 
the poet himself who will be given a kind of permanent form in the judgment 
that is made of his work. If this hypothesis be granted, the interpretation of 
the tercets becomes evident. In the next line, “Si notre idée avec ne sculpte 
un bas-relief,” the “notre” receives the emphasis; it juxtaposes strongly the 
desirable present and future to the undesirable past, us to the ignorant siècle, 
and admiration to condemnation; it effects the turn in the emotions. Hence, 
idée, which it modifies, stands against the n'avoir pas connu of line 3 and, 
in a way, is equivalent to un sens plus pur. The basic opposition develops: 


siécle : notre 
n’avoir pas connu : idée. 


Avec as complement to sculpte looks forward to granit, in both its meanings, 
whereas un bas-relief specifies only the literal meaning for the sculpturing, the 
granite, and the tomb. 

Something of the figurative meaning, along with a further development of 
the emotion, appears in the next line, “Dont la tombe de Poe éblouissante 
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sorne.” Yet, in the same line comes the first specification of “poet” to “Poe,” 
prepared for earlier only by the specific nature of the charge of drunkenness 
brought against him by his contemporaries. The figurative meaning is sug- 
gested by the laudatory phrase éblouissante s'orne, in which both words carry 
a feeling of wonderment and admiration: éblouissante reintroduces the notion 
of shining light earlier contained in glaive nu; s'orne falls into the general 
category of change for the better with which the poem begins: 


: éternité 
change 
suscite 
triomphait 
sculpte 

noir : éblouissante 
vil sursaut : s’orne. 


It should be noted that tombe (as contradistinguished from tombeau in the 
title) probably has here only the literal meaning of the tombstone. 

The first line of the final tercet, “Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre 
obscur,” modifies granit. This is in its literal meaning. But figuratively it also 
modifies the “Poe” of the preceding line. What is important is not that the 
granite block (as Lemaitre says) should have fallen to earth as the result of 
some mysterious disaster, but that the poet, now again in his proper form as 
angel, should have “fallen” to earth from a better domain. The calme is thus 
a description of his angelic, imperturbable nature; the ici-bas sums up all the 
disastrous features of his sojourn on earth (among “us”); chu describes the 
process of birth, with a moral judgment added, just as l'éternité le change had 
described the process of death; and the disaster is “obscur” (hence related 
to noir) because of the fate that awaited him on earth. 

If this be the metaphorical meaning of the line, given it by its position after 
the mention of Poe, then it assumes its proper and material meaning when we 
read the next line, which contains the substantive granit: “Que ce granit du 
moins montre à jamais sa borne.” After one possible meaning for our tombeau 
for Poe, introduced by the si as a “conditional of uncertain achievement,” the 
alternative is now proposed. It is less desirable; hence the du moins. If it is 
less desirable, it is because it is both material (rather than spiritual) and 
neutral (rather than positive). The best tombeau would be the kind of 
judgment that would give to Poe full glory after death; anything less is a pis 
aller. Of such a lesser kind is the tombstone which is merely a material object, 
one which sets a limit. For the future it sets a limit to the kind of blasphemy 
which in the past had plagued the poet: “. . . sa borne/Aux noirs vols du 
Blasphéme épars dans le futur.” Since the limit is a physical one, so the 
blasphemy will become a material object and its spread will take the form of 
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flights. Through the use of the epithet vols noirs, they become linked to the 
noir mélange of line 8 and, through it, to the siécle, to the bydre of the poet’s 
contemporaries. The capital letter of Blasphème, however, once again general- 
izes and universalizes the situation; the Poet takes the place of Poe; and the 
tombeau becomes a memorial to any poet who might be preserved, by our 
form of remembrance, from a similar fate. Finally, just as at the beginning 
we had a moment in the present set off against a period in the past—the period 
of blasphemy—so at the end we have the moment in the present (moment 
of the tombeau) set off against the whole of the future (à jamais . . . dans le 
futur) when, if we succeed, the same Blasphemy will be forever prevented. 

Through the course of the tercets, several things have happened both to the 
basic opposition and to the progress of the emotions. Against the éblouissante 
s'orne have been placed the désastre obscur and the noirs vols, against the 
earlier vil sursaut the calme bloc, against the Blasphème the tombe, and against 
the past the future: 


désastre obscur : éblouissante s’orne 
noirs vols : granit, borne 
vil sursaut : calme bloc 
Blasphème : tombe 
past : (present), future. 


The opposition is now complete, all the elements stated at the beginning have 
been clarified and defined, their opposites have been provided. With respect to 
the emotions elicited, the anger of the earlier sections has been replaced, 
temporarily, by admiration for the poet and for Poe, an admiration attached 
to the proper conception of the poet and to the glory of his true tombeau. 
But this admiration merely serves, at the very end, to produce an intensified 
anger against the original blasphemy in the past and at any possible recurrence 
of it in the future. One is left with a hope for an eternity of good repute for 
the poet, with a determination that it will come about, and with a hatred for 
any who would stand in its way. 
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A Propos du Coup de Des 


Robert Greer Cohn 


UELLE est la véritable nature de l’oeuvre ultime et capitale de Mal- 

larmé, Un Coup de Dés? La difficulté du Poéme, la modestie de son 

auteur, la qualité oblique de ses révélations concernant l’oeuvre, tout 
ceci a longtemps empêché les critiques de l’identifier comme étant quoi que ce 
soit, encore moins le Grand Oeuvre, le projet follement ambitieux dont il avait 
parlé à ses amis intimes. En conséquence du manque de compréhension précise 
chez les critiques, ils ont laissé se répandre (parfois malgré eux) lidée 
générale, spécifiquement énoncée par plusieurs, d’un échec. Ainsi, Thibaudet, 
Marcel Raymond, et, plus récemment, Guy Michaud, dans son importante 
étude sur le Symbolisme. D’un autre côté, en 1951, dans un ouvrage consacré 
au Poème, L'Oeuvre de Mallarmé: Un Coup de Dés, je présentai des évidences, 
en partie nouvelles, venant de Mallarmé lui-même ou de ses disciples, suivies 
d’une analyse détaillée qui met en évidence mot à mot les mille liens qui 
attachent le Poème aux conceptions antérieures du maître (révélées dans sa 
correspondance et les écrits théoriques comme Divagations), tout ceci constitu- 
ant, au sens de nombreux critiques qui en firent des comptes rendus, des 
preuves assez solides que le Coup de Dés était pour le moins une tentative de 
Oeuvre rêvé. Quelques années plus tard, dans son livre Mallarmé: l'homme 
et l'oeuvre, Guy Michaud, ayant reconnu, avec une rare probité, la valeur de 
ces apports, a modifié son opinion sur “l’échec” final du poète: “fragment ou 
ébauche, le Coup de Dés est donc bien la première réalisation du grand projet 
que Mallarmé caressait depuis plus de trente ans, et nous sommes non seule- 
ment invités, mais requis d’y chercher ‘l'explication orphique de la Terre’ dont 
Mallarmé parlait à Verlaine. . . ” Mais en même temps d’autres critiques— 
surtout certains qui avaient soutenu une thèse contraire—ont continué à pro- 
pager la confusion originale, à tel point que la vérité s’en trouve sérieusement 
menacée. Ce bref article essaye donc d’exposer les faits encore une fois et plus 
clairement, en y ajoutant quelques nouvelles preuves et enfin une réfutation 
précise du point de vue adverse. 

Une indication importante identifiant le Coup de Dés comme un fragment 
ou plutôt une ébauche de l’Oeuvre vient d’une lettre de Mallarmé à André 
Gide où il parle sur un ton que l’on ne peut guère méconnaître—surtout après 
lavoir comparé à d’autres remarques semblables du poète, voir ci-dessous— 
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d'Un Coup de Dés comme “cette tentative, une première, ce tatonnement.”? 
Les disciples les plus proches de Mallarmé ont souvent employé ces mémes 
termes au sujet du Poème, et d’ailleurs leurs remarques juxtaposées—surtout 
celles de Claudel—ne laissent pas de doute. Henri de Régnier: “le mystérieux 
morceau intitulé le Coup de Dés, qui fut, je crois, la supréme tentative du 
poéte.”? Camille Mauclair: “je puis affirmer, en ayant lu plusieurs, que les 
notes de Valvins étaient les ébauches d’essais et de poèmes, et notamment pour 
le fameux Coup de Dés dont le maitre me parla souvent comme d’une tentative 
qui, me disait-il en souriant, ‘ne me donnerait certes pas plus de vertige qu’a lui- 
même. ”* Claudel: “dans l’esprit de Mallarmé ce travail n’était que le premier 
essai d’un grand poème où . . . il voulait renfermer l’explication du monde.” 
Ailleurs dans le même livre il l'appelle “son grand poème typographique et 
cosmogonique.” Parmi d’autres témoignages du même genre, se trouve cette 
remarque de Mallarmé, d’un orgueil transperçant, rapportée par Valéry: “Ne 
trouvez-vous pas que c’est un acte de démence?,” de même que l'affirmation de 
Gide: “ce deuil subit [la mort de Mallarmé] venant si tôt après l'apparition 
d'Un Coup de Dés m’aide-t-elle à croire . . . que ce dernier poème est un des 
points extrêmes où se soit aventuré l’esprit humain.” 

La Préface du Poème ne nous offre qu’un intérêt secondaire. Comment 
Mallarmé aurait-il pu y déclarer ouvertement que cette préface précédait 
le Poème de l'humanité, ou même un état de ce Poème? Pourtant, regardons 
d’un peu près ces demi-révélations. Après une remarque apparemment modeste 
et certainement ambigué: “Sans présumer de l’avenir qui sortira d’ici, rien 
ou presque un art,” l’auteur ajoute plus loin ceci: 


Le genre, que c’en devienne un comme la symphonie, peu à peu, à côté du chant 
personnel, laisse intact l'antique vers, auquel je garde un culte et attribue l'empire de 
la passion et des rêveries; tandis que ce serait le cas de traiter, de préférence (ainsi 
qu'il suit) tels sujets d'imagination pure et complexe ou intellect: que ne reste aucune 
raison d’exclure de la Poésie —unique source. 


Le passage suivant tiré de “Crise de Vers” indique clairement que la symphonie 
dont il parle ici est au centre de sa conception d’un Livre, ou Oeuvre, total: 


1. Voir La Vie des Lettres, avril 1914, pp. 12-13. 

2. Portraits et Souvenirs (Paris: Mercure de France, 1913), p. 86. Ailleurs, il est vrai, 
Régnier parle d’un “échec,” mais d’une manière qui montre la même confusion 
devant le sujet que les pages éblouissantes et parfaitement vagues de Valéry. 
Toutefois leurs propos rapportant l'attitude de Mallarmé lui-même sont suffisam- 
ment révélateurs. 

Mallarmé chez lui (Paris: Grasset, 1935), p. 97. 

Positions et Propositions, 1 (Paris: Gallimard, 1938), p. 123. 

En vérité ce n’est que la préface de la version incomplète du Poème qui a paru 
dans la revue Cosmopolis, mais elle s'applique en partie à la version finale. 
Pourtant elle est surérogatoire; l’auteur nous le dit lui-même dès le début. 
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. nous en sommes là, précisément, à rechercher . . . un art d’achever la transposi- 
tion, au Livre, de la symphonie ou uniment de reprendre notre bien: car, ce n’est pas 
des sonorités élémentaires par les cuivres, les cordes, les bois, indéniablement mais 
de lintellectuelle parole à son apogée que doit avec plénitude et évidence résulter, 
en tant que l’ensemble des rapports existant dans tout, la Musique. 


À ceci nous pouvons ajouter cette phrase extraite d’une lettre addressée à 
Valéry en 1891: “Il faut, pour concevoir la littérature, et qu’elle ait raison, 
aboutir à cette ‘haute symphonie’ que nul ne fera peut-être. . . . La musique 

. suggère tel poème”? Que le Coup de Dés soit un “tel poème” est suffi- 
samment indiqué, nous le croyons, par ces rapprochements. 

Depuis peu une lumière nouvelle a été jetée sur notre problème par les 
fragments ou griffonages mallarméens, tirés posthumement d’un cahier retrouvé, 
et publiés par Gallimard sous le titre “Le Livre” de Mallarmé. M. Jacques 
Scherer maintient avec raison dans son introduction que ces notes visaient le 
Réve du maitre. Ce qu’il ne dit pas (et que j'ai essayé de démontrer dans 
des articles récents*) c’est que la portion littéraire du cahier est parallèle, à 
chaque tournant, au Coup de Dés et pourrait même être identifiée comme 
un état antérieur du Poème; en tout cas, ces notes fragmentaires prouvent une 
fois de plus que la ligne de l’évolution du Rêve mène directement par le 
Coup de Dés. 

Mais il va sans dire que la preuve la plus décisive se trouve dans le Poème 
lui-même et dans les milliers, littéralement, de liens entre les détails du Poème 
et les indications antérieures—soit théoriques ou pratiques, en tant que les 
chefs-d’oeuvre des Poésies qui, pour leur auteur, n’étaient que des “exercises” 
—d’un texte idéal. Cette démonstration se trouve in extenso dans mon livre 
précité, L'Oeuvre de Mallarmé; un excellent résumé de cette étude—a plusieurs 


égards supérieur à lanalyse originale—se trouve dans le Mallarmé de Guy 
Michaud. 


En 1953 parut un livre de Gardner Davies: Vers Une Explication ration- 
nelle du Coup de Dés. Critique doué et intelligent, il est néanmoins le prin- 
cipal représentant d’un groupe qui semble avoir pris 4 tache de réduire 4 peu 
de chose l’effort suprême de leur poète préféré. Il sera donc utile de présenter 
ses arguments ici :° 


6. Remarquons que le concept de haute Poésie comme étant (en partie) intellectuelle 
reparaît dans la Préface. Ceci seul détruit les arguments de Davies fondés sur 
ce mot; voir plus loin. 


7. Reproduit dans Propos sur la Poésie, recueillis et présentés par Henri Mondor 
(Monaco: Editions du Rocher, 1946), p. 147. 


8. Compte rendu de “Le Livre” de Mallarmé, RR, octobre 1958, p. 228; et 
“Mallarmé’s Newly-found Notebook,” MLN, décembre 1960, p. 689. 


9. Vers Une Explication rationnelle du Coup de Dés (Paris: Corti, 1953), pp. 169-70. 
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En remerciant Mauclair en 1898 de l'envoi de son roman Le Soleil des Morts, où 
il lui était facile de se reconnaitre sous les traits du héros, Mallarmé laisse entrevoir 
ses doutes: ‘les ans, pour peu qu’il m’en reste, ne m’exauceraient pas littéralement, 
déclare-t-il, que je me contenterais, pour destin, de vous étre apparu cet homme-la.’ 


Que vaut une telle preuve, qui ne prouve rien sauf la courtoisie bien 
établie de Mallarmé? Rappelons en plus que le Poème n'avait pas été 
publié à ce moment-là sous sa forme finale. D'ailleurs, citons Gide, qui 
était très lié avec l’auteur à cette époque, et qui dit à propos de l'oeuvre: 
“certains jours de découragement il put se demander si le vol surhumain 
qu’il tentait n’était pas, au sens propre du mot, une extravagance.” Mallarmé 
dut se rendre compte que cette oeuvre resterait longtemps incompréhensible, 
même à ses amis. 

Davies dit: 


Enfin, dans la lettre écrite la veille de sa mort, sorte de testament littéraire, le 
poète donne à entendre, en parlant du ‘monceau demi-séculaire’ de ses notes, que le 
temps ne lui a pas permis de réaliser son projet: ‘Moi-méme, l'unique pourrais seul 
en tirer ce qu'il y a . . . Je l’eusse fait si les années manquant ne m’avaient trahi. 
Brülez, par conséquent . . . .’ 


Dans notre Oeuvre de Mallarmé, il est démontré qu’il n’y a pas de contradic- 
tion essentielle entre ce “testament” et notre caractérisation du Poème. Puisque 
ce dernier est, précisément, un fragment, ou “tentative’—pour reprendre le 
mot même du poète—ce monceau de notes n’a pas été épuisé d’un seul 
“coup de dés” créateur; si le poète avait survécu, on aurait sans doute vu une 
ou plusieurs tentatives semblables de refondre cette riche matière, accumulée 
pendant toute une vie d’extraordinaire réserve, en une autre version du Poème 
unique. De toute façon, Mallarmé ne pouvait pas être sûr d’avoir exploité 
ces notes efficacement avant d’avoir trouvé au moins un lecteur approbateur— 
“tel autre”; tandis que Mallarmé avait vu l’incompréhension de ses meilleurs 
disciples devant ce texte hermétique. D’ailleurs, y a-t-il jamais, pour le plus 
grand génie, de “dernier point qui sacre”? Tant que reste une lueur de vie, 
subsistent les doutes, les regrets, et tout ce qu’il y a d’inachevé. 

Encore dit Davies: 


L'Oeuvre, en tant que “l’explication orphique de la Terre” ou encore Thymne des 


10. L’affirmation de Gustave Kahn (Symbolistes et Décadents, Paris: Vannier, 1902, 
p. 24), que Mallarmé projetait neuf autres poèmes comme le Coup de Dés nous 
semble moins probable; un tel éparpillement aurait-il satisfait à son ambition la 
plus intime? Plus il avance dans cette voie de I’Oeuvre, plus il semble tendre vers 
la condensation. Aussi lisons-nous dans une lettre à Octave Mirbeau, que je 
crois datée de 1897: “L’explication orphique de l’univers, s’il y en a une... 
atteindrait tout juste les quarante pages d’un article de revue” (Collection 
Doucet). Les vingt-deux pages du Coup de Dés ne sont pas si loin de ce chiffre. 
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relations entre tout, devait présenter un caractère essentiellement lyrique; or la préface 
du Coup de Dés nous apprend que le sujet du poème est purement intellectuel. 


Rappelons au lecteur ici que la préface ne dit rien de pareil, qu’elle parle 
de “Musique . . . symphonie” et “imagination pure . . . ou intellect” (c’est 
nous qui soulignons). De toute évidence le mot “intellect” est ici employé de 
façon spéciale, pour désigner une faculté artistique (de même que le mot 
“Idée” si fréquent chez ce poète). Nous accordons volontiers que l’oeuvre 
ambitieuse qu’envisage cette préface—tout comme la lettre à Verlaine (“expli- 
cation orphique”’)—englobe, dialectiquement, une phase intellectuelle. D’ail- 
leurs, dans tous les écrits théoriques de Mallarmé concernant l’Oeuvre, on 
trouve l’idée d’une fusion de deux termes représentant deux pôles de Part— 
intuitif et rationnel—, comme bymne et relations, orphique et explication, 
poème et critique, ou encore Art et Science. La préface parle tantôt de 
” tantôt d’ “intellect,” mais in- 
déniablement de deux pôles et aucunement d’un seul pôle de l'esprit comme 
le voudrait Davies. L’idée de fusion dialectique (ou synthèse) finale est aussi 
nettement envisagée dans le terme ultime “Poésie—unique source,” qui fait 
écho au “Poème” du sous-titre. 

Enfin : 


“musique . . . symphonie . . . imagination, 


Il est difficile de croire que Mallarmé eût abandonné le vers traditionnel dans une 
oeuvre qui devait représenter l’archétype du Livre. Dans la préface du Coup de Dés, 
d’ailleurs, le Poète réaffirme le culte qu'il a voué à l’alexandrin, réservé, dit-il, aux 
sujets proprement lyriques; la forme nouvelle intéresse au contraire des sujets intel- 
lectuels. 


A la vérité, Mallarmé y dit presque exactement le contraire: le nouveau 
genre est plus grand, plus objectif et ambitieux sur un plan absolument artis- 


tique—“Poéme . . . symphonie . . . imagination pure et complexe ou intellect” 
—a côté des oeuvres relativement mineurs, plus subjectives, plus étroitement 
personnelles—“chant personnel . . . empire de la passion et des réveries.” Que 


le lecteur relise seulement le passage déjà cité en entier. 


11. Voir la lettre à V. Pica, citée dans Henri Mondor, Vie de Mallarmé (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1946), p. 598: “Je crois que la littérature, reprise à sa source qui 
est l'Art et la Science, nous fournira un Théâtre, dont les représentations sont 
le vrai culte moderne; un Livre explication de l’homme suffisante à nos plus beaux 
rêves. . .. 
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The Mystery of a Name 
Lloyd James Austin 


; OMMER un objet, c’est supprimer les trois-quarts de la jouissance 
dé du poëme qui est faite de deviner peu à peu: le suggérer, voilà le 
réve....” No item of Mallarme’s poetics is better known nor more 
often quoted than this sentence from his reply to Jules Huret during the famous 
Enquête sur l'évolution littéraire of 1891. Nor can there be any doubt 
that it corresponds broadly with his poetic practice in his final phase. Mallar- 
mean exegesis consists indeed to a large extent in identifying the objects which 
his later poems suggest or evoke without naming them. Nevertheless, one 
may wonder whether he always applied this principle with full rigor. The 
main object of this brief essay is to examine some curious exceptions to this 
rule of suggestion without designation. 
Not to mention the Juvenilia, it is obvious that the poems of Mallarm¢ 


fret n 


first period, except for those that were fundamentally revised at a later stage, 


are relatively clear and unambiguous. All the poems sent to the Parnasse 
contemporain of 1866 bear explicit titles. Nor are these titles misleading. Les 
Fendt 


tres is concerned with windows, real or metaphorical, whence the patients 
of a real or metaphorical hospital may catch a glimpse of a better world 
outside. Les Fleurs, although it ends by evoking mysterious, nameless 
poisonous flowers, first enumerates by name the gladiolus, the laurel, the 
hyacinth, the myrtle, the rose and the lily, most of which recur in later poems 
in prose or in verse. Renouveau, originally entitled Vere novo, is a poem of 
springtime, even if the effect of the season is paradoxically portrayed as de- 
pressing rather than invigorating. Angoisse, also entitled A une putain and 
then A celle qui est tranquille, leaves the reader in no doubt concerning its 
theme. The same may be said of Le Sonneur, in which vehicle and tenor are 
et out separately and clearly as in Baudelaire’s Albatros, as well as of Tristesse 
d'été or Soleils malsains, of L’ Azur, Brise marine or Aumône, alias Haine du 
Pauvre or A un mendiant. At this stage of his career, Mallarmé was willing 
to help the reader to grasp his meaning. The delightful little poem Sainte, 
for example, was originally entitled Sainte Cécile jouant sur l'aile d'un 
chérubin. The importance of a title cannot be overestimated in this respect. 
How could one possibly guess, just from the text, what Baudelaire’s sonnet 
entitled Le Coucher du soleil romantique was meant to evoke? Without the 
tell-tale word “romantique” in the title it would be purely and simply the 
evocation of a real or imaginary but by no means necessarily metaphorical 
or symbolical sunset 
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Implicit, however, in Mallarmé’s earliest theory and practice was the desire to 
“peindre, non la chose mais l'effet qu’elle produit.” The statement made to 
Jules Huret in 1891 simply carried this principle formulated in 1864 to its 
logical conclusion. There Mallarmé rejects purely descriptive poetry of the 
Parnassian kind, claiming that the only reason for referring to objects is to 
symbolize a state of mind or mood, or to evoke a mood in the mind of the 
reader. This underlies the famous passage in La Musique et les Lettres in 
which Mallarmé affirms that Nature exists and that man cannot really add 
anything to it but himself: all he can do is to seize the relationships between 
things, and especially between the world without and the mind within him, 
and thereby simplify the world in accordance with some inner state which 
he can extend at will. For him, as for Baudelaire and the English Romantics 
before him, the mind was not a mirror but a lamp: “C'est l'âme qui jette sa 
lumière surnaturelle sur l'obscurité naturelle des choses.” Art is not, cannot 
be, entirely objective: art is bomo additus naturae; art is the revelation of 
man’s apprehension or experience of the world. 

So from the start, Mallarmé is concerned with depicting the effect pro- 
duced on him by objects rather than objects as they might conceivably be 
in themselves independently of a human observer. But during the whole of 
his first phase, he clearly names the objects he evokes, while at the same time 
conveying the effect they produce, by means of highly metaphorical language 
in which synaesthesia plays a decisive part. Take for example the stanza in 
Les Fleurs devoted to lilies: 


Et tu fis la blancheur sanglotante des lys 

Qui roulant sur des mers de soupirs qu’elle effleure 

A travers l’encens bleu des horizons pälis 

Monte réveusement vers la lune qui pleure! 
Here the whiteness of the lilies is evocative of sobbing, but the sound itself 
is visible as it skims the surface of a sea of sighs, rolls through the blue in- 
cense of the dim horizons, and rises dreamily towards the weeping moon. 
Mallarmé is here exploiting to the utmost the Baudelairean technique of cor 
respondences in order to convey both the visual impression of a field of lilies 
and more particularly the mood of which they form the objective correlative 
Conversely, in Apparition, he conveys an effect of sound in visual terms 
It is fundamentally the same image, but seen from the opposite standpoint: 

La lune s’attristait. Des séraphins en pleurs 

Révant, l’archet aux doigts, dans le calme des fleurs 

Vaporeuses, tiraient de mourantes violes 

De blancs sanglots glissant sur l’azur des corolles 
In each case, of course, Mallarmé is not concerned with external reality for 
its own sake: he has simply woven together impressions derived from the 
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external world which symbolize a mood of elegiac sadness. In Apparition 
Mallarmé proceeds to enlighten the reader concerning the occasion of this 
mood: it was the blessed day of his beloved’s first kiss, and the poet was 
savoring the fragrant sadness which, for this intransigent idealist, the realiza- 
tion of any dream must leave behind even if no bitterness nor regret is 
involved. It is this blend of joy and wistful sadness that he has sought to 
evoke by the strange and subtle imagery of the opening lines. But these 
lines might well have seemed obscure if Mallarmé had not proceeded to light 
his lantern. 

In his last phase, Mallarmé frequently omitted to provide this illumination. 
He depicted, not the object, but the effect it produced, and did not name 
the object at all. But from his middle period onwards, and indeed even to 
the very end of his career, he occasionally used a compromise method wherein 
evocation and designation are combined in various ways. Sometimes, as in 
Toast funèbre, the object is named first and later its effect is evoked by a 
vivid metaphor. Thus, Mallarmé first affirms that the vibration of the voice 
of the Master awakens for the Rose and the Lily the mystery of a name. 
A few lines further on, the effect of these flowers is conveyed in this form: 


Une agitation solennelle par l'air 
De paroles, pourpre ivre et grand calice clair . . 


These metaphors evoke the poet’s words, and his vivid impressions of the 
crimson ecstasy of the Rose and the great radiant chalice of the Lily. 

Here the key is given beforehand. But often it is the evocative periphrasis 
which comes first. This generally takes the form of what Dr. Gardner Davies 
has so well described as an anticipated apposition (cf. Les ‘’Tombeaux" de 
Mallarmé, Paris: 1950, pp. 17, 43, 106, 113, etc.). This may be illus- 
trated by the lines of the Tombeau d'Edgar Poe describing the granite tomb- 
stone erected over the poet’s grave. Mallarmé imagines it may have been 
made from a meteorite hurled down onto the earth as the result of some cosmic 
catastrophe: 


Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur, 
Que ce granit du moins montre à jamais sa borne 
Aux noirs vols du Blasphéme épars dans le futur. 


Here the first line is in apposition to ce granit, and the tercet as a whole 
may be rendered thus: “May this granite at least, a calm block that has 
fallen here below from some obscure disaster, for ever show its bound to the 
black flights of Blasphemy scattered throughout the future.” A momentary 
impression of mystery is created, which is at once dispelled when the object 
evoked by the periphrasis is named. The context, moreover, makes it clear 
that Mallarmé is referring to Poe’s tomb. 
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Examples of this particular form of evocation and designation abound in 
Mallarmé’s poetry. It would be tedious to enumerate them here. But this 
method is not confined to such details. It is also to be found in a more ex- 
tended form, governing the structure of complete poems, according to a 
pattern which, to my knowledge, has not yet been described. The remainder 
of this article will be devoted to the close examination of two poems which 
illustrate this method. In order to grasp their full significance, we must, 
however, return for a moment to the interview recorded by Jules Huret. 
Mallarmé there claims that the poetic s;iabol is the result of the perfect use 
of the technique of suggestion whereby an object can be gradually evoked in 
order to reveal a mood, or, conversely, an object can be the starting-point 
from which a mood can be evoked by a series of decipherings. There must 
always be an element of mystery, the:e must always be something enigmatic 
about poetry, and the sole aim of literature is to evoke objects. In 1893, 
Edmond de Goncourt quoted Mallarmé as saying that he considered a poem 
as a mystery of which the reader must seek the key. There exist, however, 
several poems in which Mallarmé himself seems to provide this key in the 
concluding line of a poem otherwise made up of enigmatic hints and allusions. 
The two examples we have chosen are the sonnet beginning Surgi de la croupe 
et du bond . . ., and the sonnet of homage to Vasco da Gama, published in 
1898, the year of the poet’s death. 

The first of these poems is the central sonnet of the Triptych published in 
La Revue Indépendante on January 1, 1887. In it, the poet evokes the notion 
of an absent rose, the rose which is named in the last line. 


Surgi de la croupe et du bond 
D’une verrerie éphémére 

Sans fleurir la veillée amère 

Le col ignoré s’interrompt. 


Je crois bien que deux bouches n’ont 
Bu, ni son amant ni ma mère, 

Jamais à la même Chimère, 

Moi, sylphe de ce froid plafond! 


Le pur vase d'aucun breuvage 
Que l’inexhaustible veuvage 
Agonise mais ne consent, 


Naif baiser des plus funèbres! 
A rien expirer annonçant 
Une rose dans les ténèbres. 


The poem begins with the allusive evocation of an empty vase, which ought 
to be crowned by a flower. It is a vase with a body rounded like a rump, 
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whence springs up its neck: these lines admirably suggest the movement of the 
eye as it follows the vase’s form and imparts to it something of its own 
dynamic force. But this upward movement is suddenly halted. The neck of 
the vase, instead of culminating in a flower, is “interrupted”: it has been 
“ignored” (ignoré here is probably an anglicism) ; no flower has been placed 
there. The “bitter watch” of the poet suffering from chronic insomnia will 
not then be sweetened by any floral decoration (Mallarmé’s insomnia was 
legendary: he told Rosny that he had had absolutely no sleep at all for twelve 
years; and his correspondence makes frequent reference to this affliction). 

Then, in a sudden transition and without warning quotation marks 
Mallarmé gives us in direct speech the words of a mysterious character. This 
is none other than the inexistent rose, a phantom hovering like a sylph 
beneath the cold ceiling. This sylph declares that if he does not exist, it is 
because he has never been engendered: his mother and her lover have never 
drunk together at the same Chimaera of love. 

That is why the absolutely empty vase, containing nothing but inexhaustible 
widowhood, that is, the irremediable absence of any life-giving force, even in 
its death agony, stubbornly refuses to exhale any perfume, anything which 
might proclaim the presence of a rose amid the darkness. This rose is 
qualified by the anticipated apposition “naif baiser des plus funébres.” And 
indeed the rose often symbolizes a kiss in Mallarmé’s poetry (cf. the Rondel, 
Si tu veux nous nous aimerons . . ., where we find the rose, the sylph and 
the kiss). Such a kiss would be “naif,” and this perhaps is to be taken in it 
most fundamental, etymological sense: nativus means simply, “that has arisen 
by being born”; and the whole paradox of this poem is that it evokes a rose 
that just cannot be born. There is a further paradox in the epithet “des plu 
funébres”: such a natural birth would be most tragic and funereal, for it 
would violate the purity of ideal being, which is equivalent to non-existence 
The whole mood of the poem is one of anguish, expressing a desperate effort 
towards some impossible creation. This mood may perhaps be linked up with 
the great problem of Mallarmé’s life, the creation of the Great Work he 
dreamed of and which proved impossible. And this opens up a further range 
of possible significance. The rose is also by tradition the symbol of Beauty, 
and there is reason to believe that Mallarmé’s Great Work was to be con 
cerned with the ideal evolution of Beauty. But discussion of this point would 
take us too far... 

No one, to my knowledge, has indicated what may well be a possible 
source of this poem, or at all events its starting-point. This is Théophile 
Gautier’s poem Le Spectre de la rose. Here the rose, or rather its rosy 
phantom, comes and dances above the sleeping girl’s pillow: its soul is its 
faint perfume (that perfume which Mallarmé’s vase obstinately refuses to 
exhale) : 
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Je suis le spectre d’une rose 
Que tu portais hier au bal... 

O toi qui de ma mort fus cause, 
Sans que tu puisses le chasser, 
Toute la nuit mon spectre rose 
A ton chevet viendra danser... 
Ce léger parfum est mon âme, 
Et j'arrive du paradis. 


In Mallarmé’s poem, however, the rose is not dead: it has never existed. It 
is not its spectre that speaks, but its Idea, its virtual, uncreated essence. 

This little sonnet exemplifies several aspects of Mallarmé’s poetic technique 
It is an admirable example of what Mallarmé meant by choosing an object 
and disengaging from it a mood by a series of decipherings. For the agony 
of the vase refusing to give birth to the rose that should crown it, the bitter- 
ness of the nocturnal watch, the cold ceiling, the widowhood, the funereal 
atmosphere surrounding the inexistent rose, admirably evoke the anguish 
of desolate nights spent in the obstinate quest of an inaccessible ideal. The 
broken upsurge of the first quatrain, with the astonishing description in terms 
of congealed movement of the upstanding vase, the immaterial fancy of the 
second quatrain, the desperate negation of the tercets, and above all the magic 
apparition of the virtual rose which lights up the darkness by the force of 
imagination like a kind of supernatural Dawn make this poem one of the 
richest in substance and one of the most typical of those of Mallarmé’s ma- 
turity. It is a perfect illustration of the method of gradually evoking a 
object and of finally giving it, when it has irresistibly arisen before the 
reader’s mind, the mystery of a name. 


n 


That this was not just a passing phase in Mallarmé’s poetic career is proved 
by the fact that the same technique is employed in one of the last poems he 
wrote, Au seul souci de voyager . . . . It might seem obvious now that this 
sonnet was primarily intended to commemorate. Vasco da Gama: but it was 
only in 1947 that Auriant produced decisive evidence of this fact by drawing 
attention to the first publication of the poem in the commemorative album 
published in 1898 to celebrate the fourth centenary of the rounding of the 
Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese explorer. Many commentaries prior 
to this date supposed, not without plausibility, that the sonnet was addressed 
primarily to some friend of the poet on the occasion of a particularly signifi- 
cant anniversary or birthday (for example, Kurt Wais in the 1938 edition of 
his great monograph on Mallarmé. The point is rectified in the 1952 edition). 
Even since then it has been argued that the sonnet refers to some other great 
man of the past whose posthumous destiny was rounding some cape in time 
in 1898 (Austin Gill, in his fine article on Mallarmé’s debt to Chateaubriand, 
in The Modern Lanquage Review, 1955, Vol. L, pp. 414-431, suggests that the 
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person addressed is Chateaubriand, who died in 1848). In all such inter- 
pretations, Vasco da Gama is supposed to be introduced merely by way of 
comparison and illustration, the real purpose of the sonnet being assumed 
to lie elsewhere. It is clear, then, that in the absence of a title or of the 
relevant information concerning its genesis, this sonnet could properly be 
considered as somewhat enigmatic, as being in fact “a mystery of which the 
reader should seek the key.” If the sonnet be read with these considerations 
in mind, it will be apparent that it consists of a series of hints or allusions 
which gradually create in the reader’s mind the notion or idea of the great 
explorer, and that the last word of the poem then brings the seal of con- 
viction. 

Au seul souci de voyager 

Outre une Inde spi de et trouble 
— Ce salut soit le messager 
Du temps, cap que ta poupe double 
Comme sur quelque vergue bas 
Plongeante avec la caravelle 
Ecumait toujours en ébats 
Un oiseau d’annonce nouvelle 


Qui criait monotonement 
Sans que la barre ne varie 
Un inutile gisement 

Nuit, désespoir et pierrerie 


Par son chant reflété jusqu’au 
Sourire du pale Vasco. 


The sonnet is in the form of a toast or greeting. It is addressed, not to 
a person, but “to the sole desire to sail beyond a splendid, dimly-discerned 
India.” In other words, it is addressed to the pure spiritual essence of the 
explorer, now centuries dead. This pure essence was his desire to sail beyond 
India which loomed before his imagination as a dim but splendid mirage. It 
is because of this desire alone that the explorer lives on in the minds of men, 
and his fame is now rounding a cape in time, since it is passing from the 
fourth to the fifth century since his exploit was accomplished. And the poet 
compares his message addressed to the dead explorer’s ideal with the cry of 
a bird on the yard-arm of the living explorer’s caravel, a bird performing 
the duties of the lookout man who shouts out bearings defining the lie of the 
land. Although this bearing is useless, and indeed sinister, since it merely 
consists of the words “Nuit, désespoir et pierrerie,” the captain, with pale 
but smiling face, steers on indomitably on his unwavering course through the 
darkness. 

The symbolic meaning of this greeting has been admirably expounded by 
Dr. Gardner Davies in his exegesis of the somewhat similar poem Salut (see 
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the special number of Les Lettres devoted to Mallarmé in 1948, pp. 188-198). 
In Salut, Mallarmé proposes to his fellow-poets at the banquet of La Plume 
this toast: 


Solitude, récif, étoile, 


as the epitome of the destiny of the poet voyaging through strange seas of 
thought, alone, destined to founder on the reef of death, but confident in the 
future glory that will raise him to the stars. In the present sonnet, the three 
symbolic words are rooted in the realities of early exploration. The hero 
sails through dark and uncharted seas with no beacons nor lighthouses to 
guide him in the night; all hope seems lost as he sails over the interminable 
ocean with no land in sight; but above him is the jewelled glitter of a single 
star, both real and metaphorical, as it too can symbolize the glory that will 
come. And the dim but splendid India beyond which Vasco wished to sail 
is symbolic of the poet’s spiritual voyage beyond the richest regions of the 
earth into the realm of imagination and dream. He who embarks upon this 
spiritual adventure must be ready to affront the perils it will bring, putting 
his sole hope in the immortality of fame, and must sail resolutely onwards, 
unshaken by the thought of the dangers that await him. 

This poem, in which M. Léon Cellier rightly sees “un Tombeau de 
Mallarmé” (see his admirabl. chapter on this poem entitled “Le Vaisseau 
fantôme” in his book Mallarmé et la Morte qui parle, Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1959, pp. 207-225), is one of the most perfect and beautiful 
that Mallarmé wrote. Perhaps there is a slight lack of balance in that the 
last ten lines are devoted to a comparison developing the idea of the first 
quatrain. The rounding of the cape of time is compared with the rounding 
of the cape in space during the real voyage of the explorer. But this lack of 
balance is perhaps deliberate, and at all events it is more than outweighed by 
the beauty of the image. Nothing could be grander than the vision of the 
fearless traveler sailing towards the Unknown, amidst sinister presages; and 
this vision is evoked with an incomparable economy of means, that is, of 
words. The three technical words, vergue, caravelle, gisement, are most 
evocative: the word “caravel” is laden with all the rich historical associations 
with the heroic age of the earliest modern voyages of discovery. The words 
“yard-arm” and “bearing” give authenticity to the nautical atmosphere, and 
gisement of course has connotations of mineral wealth which Mallarmé may 
well have had in mind, although certainly not, as so many ignorant critics 
have thought, as the primary denotation here. The rolling of the ship is in- 
dictated by the word plongeante, the violence of the movement by the adverb 
bas which modifies it. The bird fluttering and preening its feathers is most 
vividly evoked by the words “écumait toujours en ébats.” If the bird is one 
of “annonce nouvelle,” it is because its function, like that of the look-out man 
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it stands for, is to call out the presence and the bearing of any new land 
that might loom up. But no new land is in sight: and so his cry is unavailing 
and monotonous and can therefore bring about no deviation in the ship’s 
course. Now if the bearing is “reflected” by the bird’s song up to the sailor’s 
smile, this is yet another example of Mallarmé’s practice of transposing 
sounds on to a visual plane. There is also the more subtle idea that Vasco’s 
smile reflected his awareness of the dangers surrounding him which caused 
him to turn pale, but at the same time expressed the indomitable courage with 
which he met them. Then the banvillesque rhyme-word jusqu'au appears, and 
this is answered in the last word of the poem by the name Vasco. By now the 
readers mind is waiting for it, guided as it has been by the successive 
elements which gradually have been evoking this name. A dream of traveling 
beyond India, a cape being rounded, a caravel pursuing its course towards 
the Unknown: the notion or idea of Vasco da Gama has been created— 
the name comes at last and places the seal of certainty upon this progressive 
divination. 

Thus Mallarmé himself gives the key to the riddle he has set the reader, 
and dispels the purely provisional obscurity he has been pleased to create. It 
now only remains for the reader to meditate on the more recondite secrets 
lying behind the Mystery of a Name. 


University of Manchester 
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Comments on Mallarme’s Cubism 


and Preciosity 
Grange Woolley 


N THE YEARS which follow one’s completion of a book on a difficult, 

absorbing subject, during the natural waning of the enthusiasm which 

sustained one in its composition, questions arise as to the value of one’s 
book and that of the subject treated. Frankly, during the preparation of my 
book on Mallarmé in 1942, I had often been somewhat repelled by certain 
morbid, decadent aspects of Mallarmé’s thought and occasionally irritated by his 
constant preciosity. At times, study of his works, especially his cubist Jgitur 
and Un Coup de Dés, became actually depressing. When later I saw more 
clearly the relationship between Mallarmé’s cubism and that of artists like Pablo 
Picasso, my distaste for this aspect of his work was heightened. 

With the reading of books like George Lemaitre’s From Cubism to Sur- 
realism in French Literature’ and especially T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings Mona 
Lisa's Mustache,? 1 gathered well documented information which strongly 
corroborated the convictions which I had formed of the general tendencies of 
twentieth century cubism and surrealism. Since reading the latter work, I have 
sometimes recommended it to modern art enthusiasts, few of whom had read it: 
those who had, dismissed it with utmost scorn or ill-controlled wrath. Some 
were incredulous that anybody who had written a sympathetic study of 
Mallarmé could dislike Picasso. My “status” as far as they were concerned was 
immediately lowered. It was as if I had recommended Joseph Lewis’ The Bible 
Unmasked to a militant Baptist fundamentalist. Their reaction, though they 
were unaware of the fact, confirmed Robsjohn-Gibbings’ criticism of the 
modernists’ blind fanaticism. 

I came to see that, although Mallarmé’s cubism had influenced and inspired 
Picasso and his followers,> a wide gulf existed between the symbolist poet 
Mallarmé and the cubist painter Picasso. At the same time, my reevaluation of 
Mallarmé’s work as a whole reaffirmed the conviction of his greatness which I 
had earlier formed. 


1. Harvard Press, 1941. 

2. New York: Alfred Knopf, 3rd ed., 1948. 

3. Daniel-Henri Kanhweiler, Mallarmé and the Plastic Arts in appendix to Marcel 
Raymond’s De Baudelaire au Surréalisme. (English translation, Wittenborn- 
Schultz, New York, 1950.) 
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It is common in histories of French literature to stress the transitional role of 
Théophile Gautier between romanticism and parnassianism, and that of 
Baudelaire between parnassianism and symbolism. Mallarmé’s transitional role 
between symbolism and cubism, | believe, has not been sufficiently recognized. 
This may be partly because cubism seems to have been for Mallarmé a desolate 
dead end. Moreover, his most cubist works have, until fairly recently, been 
known only to a limited number of readers. The first edition of Un Coup de 
Dés, 1897, passed, as Albert Thibaudet remarks, almost unnoticed. It was, after 
all, a deluxe, semi-private edition of a few hundred copies. However, the 1913 
edition, according to Thibaudet again, replaced the poem Hérodiade in 
popularity and exerted a marked influence on poets like Guillaume Appollinaire 
and Max Jacob. The dramatic sketch Jgitur, published in 1925, which 
Mallarmé had consigned to a box marked “déchets,” also became a source of 
inspiration for the cubists. 

In my study of Mallarmé, I sought to emphasize the dual aspect of his 
thought: on the one hand ethereal, sensuous, elegant; on the other morbid, 
philosophic, austere. The former aspect finds illustration in the masterpiece 
L'Après-midi d'un faune. Mallarmé, in a letter of 1864 to his friend Henri 
Cazalis, made rather an important statement about its composition. After com- 
plaining that the task of forging an original poetic idiom for his poem Hérodiade 
had completely exhausted him, he continued: 


J'ai abandonné Hérodiade aux cruels hivers; cette oeuvre solitaire m'a rendu stérile, 


et dans l'intervalle je suis en train de rimer un intermezzo héroïque dont le héros est 
un faune. 


This first version of L'Après-midi d'un faune, the composition of which 
Mallarmé found refreshingly easy compared to his agonizing toil with 
Hérodiade, was a poem in the parnassian rather than symbolist style. Before 
publication in 1876 of the definitive version, which is not only one of his 
best poems but also, perhaps, his most typically symbolist work, he was to 
rewrite it entirely. As Albert Thibaudet describes this sun-drenched, passionate 
eclogue, it is essentially a poem of erotic, summer gambolings: 


A vapor of rose-colored flesh, the most tenuous flower, the pollen of youth and 
freshness which floats on the moisture of a summer underwoods, behold the impression 
which the poet realizes. . . . 


But not even here does Mallarmé quite shake off the obsession with his own 


artistic sterility: central to the poem’s idea is the frustration of the repulsed 
faun. 


Mallarmé’s morbid obsession with his artistic sterility and his continual 


sense of frustration were the concomitant and result of his struggle to compose 
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the ideal, absolute poem or drama and his failure to accomplish this. Signifi- 
cantly, works like Un Coup de Dés and Jgitur, neither of which satisfied him, 
became for Appollinaire, Max Jacob and their artist progeny, dynamic inspira- 
tion for the genesis of the cubist and surrealist movements. Daniel-Henri 
Kanhweiler, in his previously mentioned article, sees in the work of Mallarmé 
the main inspiration of the early cubists. As illustration of his argument, he 
quotes from Mallarmé’s article “Magie” which appeared in English translation 
in the National Observer, June 28, 1893: 


To evoke the unmentioned object in a deliberate shadow, by allusive, never direct 
words, that all amount equally to expressions of silence, is to attempt something that 
comes close to an act of creation: this act of creation achieves plausibility within the 
limits of the idea which the literary sorcerer exclusively exploits, until he succeeds 
in bringing forth the semblance of an illusion. 


With this passage in mind, Kanhweiler remarks: 


It was the reading of Mallarmé that gave the cubist painters the audacity freely 
to invent signs, in the conviction that sooner or later, these signs would, in the eyes 
of the spectator, be the objects signified. 


In his conclusion, he praises Mallarmé, which, coming from a distinguished 
critic of modern art, is of particular interest: 


Stéphane Mallarmé may be cited as one of the very few poets whose writings on 
the plastic arts have not been transformed into absurdities by time and, like those of 
Baudelaire, they supply us with intellectual nourishment that nothing else provides. 


In view of Mallarmé’s personality, his general artistic tastes, and particularly 
in view of his admiration for the work of Claude Monet, Manet, and Berthe 
Morisot, I rather suspect that he would have felt that Picasso had succeeded no 
better than he in putting into practice the cubist theories. In the summer of 
1955 at Middlebury College, a series of lectures by Max Pol Fouchet on 
modern French poetry and painting, accompanied. by illustrations, forcefully 
reminded me of the formidable gap between interesting theory and its 
realization in practice. It is one thing to contemplate concepts like horror and 
insanity in a theoretic lecture; it is another thing to receive the visual impact 
of these concepts in painting. I shudder to think what some of the modern 
painters might do (perhaps have done) by way of pictorial transposition of 
the following passage in Jgitur: 


Et quand je rouvrais les yeux au fond du miroir, je voyais le personnage d’horreur, le 
fantôme de l'horreur absorber peu à peu ce qui restait de sentiment et de douleur dans 
la glace, nourrir son horreur des suprémes frissons des chimères et de l'instabilité des 
tentures, et se former en raréfiant la glace jusqu’à une pureté inouie,— jusqu'à ce qu'il se 
détachat, permanent, de la glace absolument pure, comme pris dans son froid, — jusqu'à 
ce qu’enfin les meubles, leurs monstres ayant succombé avec leurs anneaux convulsifs, 
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fussent morts dans une attitude isolée et sévére, projetant leurs lignes dures dans 
l'absence d’atmosphére, les monstres figés dans leur effort dernier, et que les rideaux 
cessant d’être inquiets tombassent, avec une attitude qu'ils devaient conserver à jamais 


The significant difference between Mallafmé and the twentieth century 
cubists and surrealists appears to me to be spiritual rather than theoretic or 
stylistic. Here I use the word spiritual in its traditionally accepted sense, that 
is, opposed to the material and pertaining to the divine. Kanhweiler uses it 
wrongly in his article, I believe, in place of spiritualistic. The latter word 
is called for by the context. Referring to Mallarmé’s article “Magie,” he says 
that “few texts are more revealing with regard to the spiritual origins of modern 
art.” Of course, the ambiguous use of this word may be purposeful. 

A truly aristocratic noblesse oblige actuated Mallarmé’s austere worship of the 
ideal of Beauty. Quite to the contrary, most of the important twentieth century 
poets, artists and musicians have been, it seems, well adapted to an era, which, 
to use Mallarmé’s phrase, has “outlived Beauty.” Moreover, following only 
too willingly Baudelaire’s advice to “Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, 
qu’importe?/Au fond de l’Inconnu pour trouver le nouveau,”* they have taken 
particular delight in plunging to the depths of hell as best befitted their 
anarchistic urge to épater le bourgeois. Paul Eluard put it bluntly: “We are 
conspiring in turn to overthrow the bourgeoisie, and its ideal of goodness and 
beauty.””° 

The saying that the road to hell is often paved with good intentions, aptly 
applies to Mallarmé’s role in the genesis of modernism. Seeking idealistically to 
approach the altar of absolute Beauty, his mind, tormented by the frustrations of 
his impossible task, produced morbid, schizophrenic visions. These he considered 
symptoms of what he termed his malady of artistic sterility. His attitude 
toward the results of his most ardent, poetic labors was one of discouragement 
and humility. When one compares this humility of Mallarmé with the arrogance 
of many of his twentieth century “disciples,” the difference is patent. 

Another important distinction should be made when comparing Mallarmé to 
the surrealists. Mallarmé never mingled the low or vulgar with the lofty or 
elegant. But disrespect for aesthetic and ethical categories is a characteristic 
and even a dogma with many surrealist poets and artists. This is one of the 
most deplorable aspects of the democratization (not to mention beatnikization) 
of modern literature, art, and music, in which the frequent interpolation of 
prosaic vulgarities, in constantly forcing the mind back from the divinely 
beautiful to the prosaic or cynical, insidiously dishonors the former. This 
phenomenon, which is common in the surrealist method, is often defended 


4. Le Voyage, chant 8. 
5. Robsjohn-Gibbings, p. 176 
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on the ground that “modern life is like that.” But the simple old adage “life 
is what you make it” seems, paradoxically, either forgotten or beyond the 
“logical” capacity of many moderns who are expressing the deeper, inner 
realities of life and the world as they see it. Truly, Mallarmé, when he 
lamented living in an era which had outlived beauty, made a penetrating 
appraisal—and prophecy. 

I have tried to qualify the relationship between Mallarmé and the cubist- 
surrealists. I shall now treat two characteristics of Mallarmé’s work; its 
obscurity and its preciosity. As preciosity is inherent in Mallarmé’s style, one 
can say that often the difficulty of the language and its preciosity are mutually 
indistinguishable. Nevertheless, it is necessary to make a distinction. The 
main difficulty encountered in reading Mallarmé’s short poems like Victorieuse- 
ment fui le suicide beau... , Ses purs ongles très baut dédiant leur onyx, Autre 
eventail, and Toute l'âme résumé . . ., which could have been written in 
simpler language, is due to Mallarmé’s style précieux. In cubist works like 
Igitur and Un Coup de Dés where he attempts to express in poetic language 
profound, complicated metaphysical insights, the difficulty obviously resides not 
so much in the language, précieuse though it is, as in the problems with which 
he is concerned. 

In his Journal, André Gide expresses the conviction that he had grown 
intellectually and artistically, thanks chiefly to the difficult assignments he had 
set for himself. Of course, if a task is essentially impossible, as, for instance, 
Mallarmé’s own struggle to create the absolute drama, failure may be 
dangerous to one’s morale, and the intellectual profit may be nil. Fortunately, 
however, for the student of Mallarmé, close study and intimate association with 
Mallarmé’s thought provide not only excellent intellectual exercise, but carry 
with them high intellectual and artistic rewards. The aesthetic insights dis- 
played by Mallarmé—compare such works as Plaisir sacré and Catholicisme in 
the Divagations—to use a characteristic Mallarmé phrase, are “mined out” by 
the reader and glow in his memory for years. Beneath the incantational, 
mysterious beauty of the verse or prose, subtle potentialities of allusion con- 
stantly challenge the reader. The more he studies and becomes familiar with 
the text, the more meaningful and beautiful he finds it to be. 

As a final topic of comment on Mallarmé, I would like to express a thought 
in reference to his preciosity. Preciosity is the very essence of Mallarmé’s 
aesthetic and method. For this reason, I feel that it is important, particularly for 
Americans, to draw a distinction between his preciosity and the peculiarly 
hybrid, spurious preciosity which is enjoying, paradoxically, a vogue in this 
country today. The ingredients of this latter preciosity, according to the particu- 
lar author and work, often constitute a mixture in the worst taste of snobbish, 
effeminate bookishness, florid sentimentality, cynicism, triviality, and vulgarity. 
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Preciosity may be artistically good or bad according to its nature, and how and 
and when it is used. The preciosity of a Mallarmé and a Gongora was sincere 
and in complete harmony with their aesthetic thought. In harmony too with 
the elegance of Versailles was the preciosity of the French seventeenth century 
courtiers. When it was misplaced or unduly exaggerated, writers like Moliére 
heaped it with salutary ridicule. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to put forward the thought that Mallarmé, 
précieux, decadent, cubist though he was, expressed in his life and work the 
lofty artistic idealism of our noblest humanist traditions. His highly original 
poetry is of enduring interest and will be a source of continuing inspiration to 
poets, men of letters, artists and, as he significantly hoped, musicians. At the 
same time, his work and his example will continue to play a part in com- 
batting the wave of cynical materialism which has wrought havoc with aesthetic 
and ethical values in this country. 


Drew University 
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The Swan and the Question of Pure Poetry 


Robert Champigny 


I,A 


F POETRY is to be conceived of as a genre, and not merely as the 
SF versified species of philosophical, rhetorical, symbolic, descriptive, 

narrative, dramatic prose, then, in harmonious tension with the 
phonetic aspect, nonprosaic ways of building the semantic configuration must 
be devised. The phonetics of verse differ from the phonetics of prose; 
accordingly, the semantics of poetry must differ from the semantics of prose, 
including aesthetic prose. 

The assertion that a pure poem has no meaning is based on the pre- 
supposition that meaning is necessarily prosaic. Which suggests a distinction: 
speaking of the meaning of a poem, I speak of the total semantic configuration, 
not of the meanings of words and fragments. The word enters the poem, 
from the reader’s point of view, with its accumulated prosaic meaning. The 
poem develops certain poetic potentialities. In the individual word, the prosaic 
and poetic possibilities are not at odds. The prosaic meaning functions as a 
support; it prevents the word from disintegrating. Such disintegration occurs 
in surrealistic series of words. A minimal prosaic context must be provided in 
the poem so that the word may not lose its prosaic gravity. The prosaic context 
must not cover the whole poem: there must be several prosaic contexts, 
running either in succession or concurrently (polyvalence of the words). The 
links between these prosaic blocks, or themes, are what may constitute the 
semantic configuration of the poem as such. 

One condition of the beauty of the poem is the tension between these 
partial prosaic meanings and the total effect. The thrust of a building is in 
opposition to, but also in accord with, the density of the stones. Stones, not 
balloons, can provide a support. The aesthetic difficulty in modern architecture 
is the docility of the materials. 

The same could be said about the phonetic aspect of the poem. The rhythm 
of prose is the slave of syntax. In poetry, there must be a tension, neither an 
identity, nor a disparity, between syntax and rhythm, sentence and verse. The 
same could also be said about the relation between the semantic and the 
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phonetic aspects of the poem. Pure poetry is an attempt to bring the semantic 
aspect of language in harmonious tension with the phonetic aspect. In 
rhythmical prose, the phonetic aspect may properly play a role similar to that 
of background music in a film. In versified prose, in an epic for instance, the 
attention is drawn by the spatio-temporal world which is signified and in which 
the events take place; but the verse is likely to draw the attention another 
way. It is as if two different games were played at once. The justification for 
versified prose is practical rather than aesthetic: mnemotechnic. It makes sense 
in a purely oral literature. Surrealistic series of words lack both the tension of 
limited prosaic contexts and the tension of the verse. Hence the global im- 
pression of gratuitousness, flatness, even if the associations, taken singly, are 
startling to the unspoilt reader. 

The metrical net is comparable to the rules of a game. A game of chess is 
beautiful in so far as the combinations of the two players appear in harmonious 
tension with each other and with the rules of the game. Each player respects, 
adapts himself to, and strains against, the other’s combinations and the rules of 
the game. In poetry, one might speak of a semantic player and of a phonetic 
player. Furthermore, the principle of harmonious tension should also be 
exemplified within the combinations of each of the players. 

The semantic aspect must not abdicate to the phonetic aspect: Isou’s 
lettrisme makes the pursuit of poetry unjustified, in view of the existence of 
songs and music. But the semantic structure must be such that the meaning 
may be actualized through the vocal performance. The natural flower is to be 
seen and smelled, the prosaic flower is to be imagined, the poetic flower is to 
be voiced. Voiced rather than listened to: the performance of a poem eliminates 
the theatrical duality between actor and audience. There must be an evocation, 
but of such a kind that what is evoked may be invoked. 


I,B 


The case of Mallarmé’s sonnet of the Swan is instructive, for it shows the 
difference between pure poetry on the one hand, narrative or symbolic prose 
on the other. 

A narrative piece establishes concrete entities against a background of time 
and space; it composes things and characters out of events. In pure poetry, 
the narrative elements are prevented from constituting a narrative whole. 
This implies an alteration of the relations which help unite, distinguish and 
situate concrete entities: the Same and the Other, positional relations. In the 
sonnet of the Swan, the various tenses and other temporal signals cannot be 
used to map out a global chronology. The play of nouns and pronouns does 
not permit the reader to establish a clear-cut list of places and characters: the 
same is more or less the other. 
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Compared to narrative prose, poetry appears to play havoc with practical 
relations, with the logic of thing, time and space. Compared to philosophical 
prose, it would appear to play havoc with theoretical relations. This negative 
aspect must be justified by a positive aspect. We are left with the most basic 
relation: analogy. But analogy does not define poetry; it does not even define 
aesthetic writing. In order to abstract, to classify, even to constitute an 
individual thing, I have to make use of analogy. How does poetry use analogy? 
It uses it in such a way that the substance of what is signified lies not in the 
terms of the analogy, but in the property common to the terms. Pure poetry 
does not respect practical relations, because it does not try to establish things, 
but to extract properties from things. But what kind of properties? Those 
which can be enjoyed aesthetically. Let us call them qualities. This does not 
mean that poetry expresses qualities. The theory of poetry, or art, as expres- 
sion, leads us into the quicksands of moods and emotions. Poetry builds, 
hence may generate, not express, feeling. The atmosphere generated is 
aesthetic. The difference between aesthetic and primary sensibility is that in 
the latter the practical is mixed with the aesthetic. It is by serving as elements 
in the configuration that the extracted properties will prove to be aesthetic 
qualities. It is the cathedral which proves that the stones are aesthetic material. 


Extraction of aesthetic properties differs from abstraction of theoretical 
properties. This is shown by the fact that aesthetic properties can be extracted 
from abstract, as well as concrete, vocabulary. Let us take an example of 
abstraction. Events are similar in that they have duration. From duration as 
an abstract property, I further abstract the notion of Time as a dimension and 
I quantify this dimension. Proceeding in the same way for space, | can start 
mathematical operations which give me, for instance, the formula of speed. 
Poetically, I should instead extract the quality of, say, waiting, from prosaic 
contexts, so that it may be purely enjoyed and serve as a term in what might 
be called poetic operations: repetitions, contrasts, permutations, dissociations, 
rotations, metamorphoses, totalizations. 

Pure poetry can thus be defined semantically as the dialectics of signified 
qualities. This dialectics is to be distinguished from dialectics in the Heracli- 
tean or Hegelian sense of stylized, abstract becoming. It might be called “musi- 
cal” in a broad sense. This term has the advantage of intimating a harmony 
between the semantic and phonetic aspects of the poem. Now aesthetic 
prose may to some extent illustrate this dialectics of qualities—but it cannot 
push the process so far. In a novel, for instance, the writer has to respect 
the logic of practical relations, even though the world of the novel is 
aesthetic, not practical. The space-time of the novel is not the historical 
space-time; it is not my practical space-time. We might say that, in the 
field of aesthetic writing, poetry corresponds to mathematics in the field of 
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scientific writing. The relation of poetry to the novel would correspond to 
the relation of mathematics to physics. The dialectics of quality corresponds 
to the dialectics of quantity. 

The phrase “dialectics of qualities” separates poetry from symbolic prose. 
Words and things are symbols in a basic sense. Cygne is the French symbol 
for an animal species and swans as animals or designs may symbolize some 
moral trait. Words become symbolic in a restricted sense when they signify 
symbolic things, hence what these things symbolize. The symbol, then, is not 
a sign, but one of the meanings. If a piece of writing is to be symbolic, the 
meaning which offers the symbol must be recognized as such and distinguished 
from the meaning which offers what is symbolized. The obvious, “literal” 
meaning symbolizes the hidden, “figurative” meaning. Or the nonhuman 
is the symbol of the human. Or the concrete, “material” sense is the symbol 
of the abstract, “spiritual” sense. Thus, opposed symbolic relations can be 
produced: in Christianity, a human father is symbolic of the heavenly father; 
in Freudianism, it is the other way around. What is relevant here is that 
the symbolic relation is asymmetric: in one system of thinking, if x is a 
symbol of y, then y is not a symbol of x. This means that the symbolic 
relation is anti-poetic: its preconceived rigidity is incompatible with the 
free play of poetic operations. The various meanings of a word are elements 
to be arranged as the poet sees fit; they must not impose a preestablished 
semantic structure. One might say that pure poetry makes the symbolic 
relation symmetric: if the swan is the symbol of the poet, then the poet is 
the symbol of the swan. It may even make it reflexive: the word cygne is 
homophonous with signe, which may be equivalent to “poem,” which may 
mean the poem in which the word cygne appears. But to make the symbolic 
relation symmetric and reflexive is to destroy it. 

Something similar could be said about the connection between myth and 
poetry. A myth is usable in poetry as part of the semantic material. Thus, the 
myth of Leda and the swan is usable in so far as it offers a meaning, among 
others, for the word “swan.” But a myth is anti-poetic in so far as it imposes 
an elaborate semantic structure. In using myths as stones, poetry destroys 
them as buildings. Claudel is a better example of poetic impotence than 
Mallarmé. 


1,C 


There is an area of agreement between these considerations and various 
comments of Mallarmé on poetry. But Mallarmé seldom tries to separate 
semantics from metaphysics and psychology. And he is wont to stress passion, 
in the philosophical sense, and negation rather than action and affirmation. 
Thus, the phrase “extraction of qualities” would find echoes in such Mallarmean 
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words as “absence,” “exile,” “oblivion,” “nothingness.” In French literary 
criticism, an unfortunate result has been the tendency to make the writing 
of pure poetry depend on the adoption of a Mallarmean attitude and vision. 
No doubt, it was thanks to his peculiar metaphysics, psychology and experi- 
ence that the trajectory of Mallarmé crossed the domain of pure poetry. And 
the analyst of Mallarmé’s verse has to show some agility in the dialectics, or 
sophistry, of presence and absence, of being and nothingness. But the 


theorist of pure poetry is not required to follow in the footsteps of Maurice 
Blanchot. 


A few remarks about two of the favorite words of Mallarmé and of his 
commentators, “idea” and “ideal,” may be useful as an introduction to the 
analysis of the sonnet of the Swan. Mallarmé tends to equate idea with ideal. 
In this, he is reminiscent of Plato who considered concepts mainly under the 
mode of ideality. Thus, logically, ideas are concepts of ideals; metaphysically, 
they are these ideals themselves. A mistake to be avoided is the confusion 
between the mode of ideality and other modes, that of individuality for instance. 
Mythical imagination makes us drift from the triangular ideal to a perfect 
triangle; from the ideal of beauty to a perfectly beautiful object. This is the 
danger of mythical Platonism: ideas, according to the etymology of the word, 
are objects to be seen with the “eyes” of the soul, objects which dwell in an 
ideal “world.” In this perspective, the psychological crisis of Mallarmé, which 
he astutely enhanced with metaphysical resonances, recalls the crisis in the 
evolution of Platonism, of which the Parmenides seems to be an echo. The 
arsenal of ideas does not constitute a world; by itself, it can be compared at 
best to a warehouse of tools, at worst to a flea-market. But, as the Timaeus 
intimates, the Engineer can arrange ideals (norms) in such a way that they 
form the blueprint of a world. It is in the framework of project and action 
that the ideals can assume some purpose and coherence. If ideals formed a 
world by themselves, then the Engineer and his action would be, to say the 
least, superfluous. Similarly, Mallarmé rejects the myth of the “anterior 
heaven” (“the region where to live,” in the sonnet). He discovers the non- 
entity of the ideal; that ideals are not individuals and do not constitute a 
world. But, in his words, after discovering nothingness, he discovers beauty. 
Ideals can be arranged in a poetic project. They cannot be contemplated as 
things, but they can be used to make things. This implies a selection: out of 
the indefinite number of ideas, out of their infinite non-world, the poet must 
select those which can help build the world of a poem. The imaginative 
equivalent for the arsenal of ideas is no longer the anterior heaven, nor even 
the diurnal azure, but the night sky with its disorder of stars. Out of this 
disorder (an aspect of “Chance”), human fancy (“Dream,” “Lie”) forms 
constellations. Out of the fancy of the constellation of the Swan, Mallarmé 
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builds the sonnet of the Swan (which is neither true, nor false). As can be 
seen, Mallarmé’s attitude toward the night sky differs both from the attitude 
of Pascal and from that of the Pythagoreans (or Valéry). 

I shall now attempt an analysis of the sonnet of the Swan. The analysis 
tries to isolate prosaic contexts. It cannot be a paraphrase. In the sonnet of 
the Swan, the prosaic contexts are concurrent rather than successive. To 
determine them, | start from the key words, cygne and lac, whose polyvalent 
meaning indicates the poetic character (the prosaic characters) and the poetic 
place (the prosaic places). The analysis has to determine which possible 
meanings are compatible with each other and with the rest of the text. It is 
to be noted that the various prosaic contexts do not have to be equally 
definite, important, precise, in every line and stanza; in fact, they had better 
not be. At times, a certain context gives us the fundamental note of the 
fragment; at other times, it is discernible only as a resonance of itself and of 
the context which provides the fundamental note. It is in this way that 
“musical” links can be achieved. For these links I shall try to substitute 
dialectical links of a prosaic nature. To this end I have organized the com- 


mentary in three panels: the swan, the poet, the poem. Each panel contains a 
duality. 


ILA 


Spelt with a capital, the last word of the poem, Cygne, names the con- 
stellation of the Swan. In this context, the lac dur of the first quatrain is the 
night sky; the “transparent glacier of flights which have not fled” refers to 
the constellation; the givre is the Milky Way. The answer to the question 
asked in the quatrain would be affirmative: daylight “tears” the night. 

The second quatrain introduces another use of the word cygne. “A swan 
of yore” is said to recognize itself in the glacier, that is, in the schematic 
constellation. The swan which is entitled to. this identification is the swan in 
the guise of which Zeus appeared to Leda and which, having served its pur- 
pose, was metamorphosed into Cygnus. In this context, the word autrefois 
indicates a mythical past. The rest of the quatrain alludes to the metamor- 
phosis. The adjective magnifique, which is almost the same as magnificat, and 
the verb se délivre, which suggests childbirth, allow the reader to draw an anal- 
ogy in contrast between the mythical swan and Mary. Both are god-carriers, 
both are virginal: the mythical swan is only a disguise. But Mary’s delivery 
brings hope to mankind and she is carried to heaven by presumably fully- 
feathered angels. The mythical swan, on the other hand, magnificent as a dis- 
guise of Zeus, with its ostentatious plumage, becomes a constellation on being 
delivered of the god. Its song, its swan-song, cannot tell of a “region in which 
to live,” of an “anterior heaven.” (It may not be idle in this respect to note 
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that Littré lists “a kind of bird of paradise” as one of the meanings of mag- 
nifique.) The lifelike swan can but announce the lifeless, featherless constella- 
tion. The phrase sans espoir does not suggest a loud Romantic despair, but 
rather a liberation from hope. It prefigures the songe froid de mépris in the 
second tercet: contempt, indifference for animal life and personal immortality. 

Can more concreteness be given to this mythical swan which is said to 
remember? “Lake,” in Mallarmé, is often synonymous with “mirror.” The 
evocation of a wintry lake can serve as a kind of magic mirror. Not that 
Cygnus reflects itself in a lake as Ursa Major reflects itself in a mirror at the 
end of Ses purs ongles. But the combination of constellation and lake conjures 
up the image of the mythical swan as a ghost. In this context, the “glacier 
of flights” is suggested either by the frozen wavelets or, better, by branches 
laden with frost on the edge of the lake. The leafless trees are worthy of the 
featherless constellation. 


The last line of the first tercet, “Mais non l’horreur du sol où le plumage 
est pris,” does not mean that the Mallarmean swan is caught in the ice. On 
the contrary, it means that this accident, which can happen to “prosaic” swans 
(animals), cannot happen to the absent, pure, transparent swans of Mallarmé: 
neither a constellation nor a ghost are encumbered with feathers. What 
threatens the constellation and the ghost is rather a dissolution into the blanche 
agonie of the background from which they draw their substance: Milky Way 
or white landscape. They have to “deny” indefinite Space in order to affirm 
their fragile shape. (One might be tempted to liken Space to a bird-trap, by 
combining the mention of the neck with the resemblance in spelling between 
lac and lacs, which means “noose.” But this evocation, whose basis is so 
tenuous, appears to me more disturbing than enriching.) 

The epithet of fantôme in the second tercet is applicable both to the ghost 
and to the constellation. The place where their “pure brilliance” assigns them 
is itself pure, or, as Mallarmé said of the dramatic stage which he envisioned, 
“absolute”: it is a poetic place; it is one place in so far as it is poetic. 
Prosaically, it is many: I have already noted two meanings for “lake.” This 
second tercet repeats the play between noun and pronoun found in the second 
quatrain: the mythical swan, or its ghost, and the constellation are the same 
and not the same. This time, the pronoun applies to the ghost, the noun to the 
constellation. 

Before we leave this semantic panel, let us stress the ghost-making processes 
which the master of absence has used to refine the banal theme of the swan. 
The animal is mythical. In the myth it is only a disguise; it has become a 
constellation, or rather the name of a constellation. Considered as a swan, the 
constellation is what Mallarmé would have called “a glorious lie.” The ghostly 
swan evoked in the decor of lake and frost is, in a sense, an image of the 
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celestial swan. But the constellation, as swan, is already an image. Hence, 
we have a double image and no object. The swan-quality is thus extracted, 
in a Mallarmean fashion, from denied swan-objects. This extraction, this 
“exile,” is quite “useless,” except for the poet. The swan, in its very dis- 
sociation, shows a lack of being. But, since it is a particular lack, it indicates 
the particular being which it lacks: not that of an animal, but the being of a 
poem. The homophony between cygne and signe receives its first meaning: 
the swan as constellation and ghost is the origin of the poem; the swan-quality 
is an element of the poem. Thus, we enter the conceptual frame of action. 
But before we come to the poem, ‘ve must examine a second panel. It is for 
the poet that the swan is the idea of a poem to be written. The second 
semantic panel concerns the poet. As the images of the swan become the 
idea of a poem, the dreams of the poet become a project. 


IL,B 


In the second semantic panel, the place, the lake, is the poet’s consciousness. 
This identification is made easy by an ambivalence in the syntax of the first 
quatrain: nous may be considered as the direct, as well as the indirect, object 
of déchirer, in which case ce lac dur becomes an apposition to nous. Con- 
sciousness is the field of thoughts, images, egos, attitudes, projects. The “trans- 
parent glacier” thus evokes an obsessive mental configuration. 

In this context, the second quatrain sums up the genesis of this mental 
constellation. The sterility mentioned in the last line is not due to a lack of 
ideas. But the dream has curled up on itself, meditation has become a closed 
circuit. The first line in the first tercet announces a liberation from this 
ruminative circle, a projection out of the space of the mind. It is in this 
context that the phrase tout son col assumes its most forceful meaning, as it 
suggests an arrow. The play between noun and pronoun in the second tercet 
can thus be interpreted as indicating the identity and difference between dream 
and project, the metamorphosis of rumination into action. 

Can something be made out of the last line of the first tercet in this panel? 
The project announces a psychological, not a physical, liberation. The dawn 
evoked in the first quatrain may suggest the dawn of a poem. But daylight 
means for the man the interruption of composition as well as of meditation. 
He is reminded of his “plumage,” of his social and material bondage. At this 
moment, though, it is night and the poet is absorbed in his meditation. The 
body appears ghostly, lifelike rather than alive. The relation between mind 
and body can be likened to the relation between constellation and mythical 
swan. As a fourth meaning, a weak one, lacking in context, yet inherent in the 
poem for someone conversant with Mallarmé, the “lake” of the first quatrain 
suggests the mirror in the poet’s room, the witness of his ruminative wakes. 
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His spiritual metamorphosis has made a ghost out of his concrete presence 
which is reduced in his own eyes to an image in the mirror. In this way, the 
“phantom” and the “place” of the second tercet can receive another double 
meaning: a dream and a face, the poet appears to himself as a dual phantom. 


11,C 


Now for the semantic aspect which concerns the poem itself. The hard 
lake, the place, is now the sheet of paper. The first quatrain presents two 
kinds of inspiration, or material. One is suggested by the “drunken wing” 
of a new day. This Mallarmé cannot use, except as a stimulus: the 
evocation of daylight is a challenge to the radiance of the new poem. The 
other consists of images which have obsessed the poet, which “haunt” the 
piece of paper without becoming actual signs, words: they remain “trans- 
parent.” 

In this perspective, the swan introduced in the second quatrain must be a 
poem written previously, so that there may be a concordance in the inter- 
pretation of the two occurrences of the word cygne; it must also be a text 
which has exploited the same images, in order to insure the identification with 
the “glacier”; finally, the text must have been an imperfect actualization, it 
must be connected with the experience in which the obsessive “glacier” 
originates. Otherwise, there would be no inspiration, no material left for the 
present poem. Working on the assumption that the sonnet is a sufficiently 
posterior work, Hérodiade (Ouverture and Scéne) appears to meet these three 
requirements. As the mythical swan gives birth to a constellation, so 
Hérodiade gives birth to the sonnet of the Swan. 

In this context, if espace is understood as distance in time, the first tercet 
announces the emergence of Hérodiade from the past. In the nightly medita- 
tion, there is no barrier between past and present: there is no practical actuality. 
But this does not apply to the daytime when the “plumage” of the man takes 
the place of the writing plume, or when the poetic pen becomes a professorial 
pen. 

In the second tercet, the new poem, which is reaching completion, detaches 
itself from the parent poem (a virgin birth, of course, as befits Hérodiade). 
The homophony between cygne and signe becomes a way of alluding to the 
finished poem, no longer to its project. An ambivalence in the syntax allows 
us to carry inutile from exil to Cygne. The exile of the poet and of the swan 
has become useful. It has produced a poem which is useless, but in the sense 
of being, not a means, but an end in itself: a work of art. The black swan 
of the signs has actualized, “dressed,” the white swan, or swans. The last 
word thus means something like “it’s done,” a phrase to be found at the end 
of a rondeau by Voiture which tells of the composition of a rondeau. The 
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sonnet of the Swan, like Ses purs ongles, is “allegorical of itself,” according 
to Mallarmé’s comment on the latter poem. The reflexive circle can be un- 
folded thus: the constellation of the Swan signifies the poem of the Swan 
which signifies the constellation of the Swan. The homophony between cygne 
and signe sums up the involution of evocation and invocation. 


111,A 


It is apparent that the foregoing commentary could not be compressed into 
a coherent paraphrase of the poem. The analytical relations which I tried to 
substitute for the “musical” relations of the poem would have to disappear. 
The various prose contexts sketched in the commentary can, on the other hand, 
be totalized, integrated, in a performance of the poem, much as the athlete 
actualizes his accumulated training. 

Did Mallarmé “really” intend to cram all these allusions into his poem? 
Intentions are not “real.” More precisely, intentions are abstracted by the 
interpreter as theoretical elements of an action; they are not events. The 
commentary takes as its rule the compatibility between the meaning of the 
text and a global knowledge of Mallarmé. 

But should not a poem stand by itself? Surely the use of dictionaries is not 
excluded. To accumulate information on Mallarmé is to build up an implicit 
dictionary. This represents, however, a lack of economy which should please 
only the scholiast. Commentaries should be provided by the author to poems 
such as this sonnet in which prosaic contexts are reduced to a minimum. This 
idea was repugnant to Mallarmé. He was of the opinion that the uninformed 
reader would necessarily sense the secret complexity and enjoy it as mysterious 
depth. But even if we grant the proper background, the variety of sensibilities 
and imaginations should not be underestimated. 


III,B 


In the absence of a commentary, is it always possible to discern whether we 
are dealing with “musical” complexity or simply with a riddle? There are 
cases in Mallarmé where it appears that the “obscurity” arises less from 
polyvalence than from preciosity. It is also to be noted that the obsession of 
absence and the taste for reflexivity often tend to make the composition 
mechanical. Mallarmé is not content with the fact that the word “flower” 
is not a flower and that, in a poem, “flower” does not refer to a flower situated 
in the common space-time. He wants to say this in the poem so that, instead 
of “flower,” he will use such elliptical phrases as “no flower,” “abolished 
flower.” The operation of cancellation tends to absorb his interest. The 
correspondence between mathematics and poetry becomes an ill-advised ap- 
proximation: the words take algebraic symbols as models of behavior. A 
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remarkable example is to be found in the second quatrain of M'introduire dans 
ton histoire, which I would schematize thus: “Coldness plus desire plus 
knowledge less knowledge plus innocence plus sin plus prevention less preven- 
tion plus laughable laughter plus nonexistent victory equals zero.” The 
“central purity” which Mallarmé celebrates in a letter tends toward a mathe- 
matical zero. 

In the sonnet of the Swan, poetry is not reduced to a riddle or to mock- 
algebra. The poem is a worthy example of how far concurrence of contexts 
and polyvalence of words can be pushed. As such, it is an extreme, rather 
than standard, example of pure poetry. 


Indiana University 
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Reviews 


Oliver, €. J., Batzac, THE European. London and New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959, 
pp. 209. $4.25. 


It is a curious paradox of literature that the perfection of line and form which 
characterizes the studied artistry of a writer like Flaubert should be one of the traits 
for which he is often criticized, while the rough-hewn, untidy character of Balzac’s 
work is precisely that trait which, like the same quality in a Rodin, gives us its vigor, 
its power and its attractiveness. Such a trait is clearly apparent in the appraisal which 
Mr. Oliver has given us in Balzac, The European, and it is no less apparent in the man 
than in his works. It is insisted that the critical view of Balzac has suffered “from a 
refusal to take the man seriously.” So at least one of the threads that Mr. Oliver 
would have us follow in his vigorously written and enthusiastic estimate of Balzac’s 
massive Comédie humaine is the thread that leads us from the man to the work and 
back again. For not only is Mr. Oliver’s compact little book an elucidation of the 
major masterpieces seen in the large by one who knows his Balzac well and who 
has fallen very understandably under his spell, it is also a portrait of Balzac the 
man, again in the large, done with no attempt to follow the strict chronology of his 
everyday life but presented as inseparable from his work. We are shown Balzac the 
mystic, the Swedenborgian, the lover, the business failure, the dandy, and the writer 
with all the disproportion that existed between “the realism of his work and the 
fantasy of his life.” It is fair speculation, at least in the case of Balzac, to wonder 
what we should have had trom his pen had he never known failure in the theater and 
in business, had he never met Henriette de Castries, Laure de Berny and had he not 
had to wait seventeen years to marry his “Etrangére.” It is in this sense that Mr. 
Oliver sees Balzac the man inextricably bound up with Balzac the writer 

The title of the work, Balzac, The European, seems, at first blush, somewhat tenuous 
and not easily justifiable, for not all of what Mr. Oliver has to say about the in- 
dividual works of Balzac can be readily connected with his main thesis. But when one 
reflects that the qualities of Balzac’s works are not peculiarly French but qualities 
which France shared with all Europe, that France, perhaps more than any other 
European country, has scenes “which can be taken as representative of other countries: 
Holland in Picardie, Switzerland in Savoy, the Ukraine in the Beauce and Italy in 
Provence,” we begin to see where Mr. Oliver is leading us. Balzac lived and did most 
of his work in a period of social and political ferment in which France could be re- 
garded as a microcosm of Europe. Mr. Oliver shows how many cosmopolitan elements 
in the Comédie humaine appear in Paris. He makes a clear distinction between the 
essentially French genius of a Racine and the European genius of a Balzac, and yet 
he can find clear analogy between Shakespeare, who is the expression of the genius 
of England, and Balzac, who seems to defy national boundaries. But most important 
for his thesis is the idea that Balzac’s work may be considered as a highly significant 
document, a very human document, for “the principles and practices on which old 
Europe was based” and at the same time as a revelation of the interplay of forces 
operating to effect a change in that order. 

One does not get the impression that this is a book for the Balzac specialist, for 
to him there will undoubtedly be little that is new. But the plan and presentation 
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are scholarly. It is thorough with the possible exception that Balzacian masterpieces 
which have stood the test of a century or more like Eugénie Grandet or Le Curé de Tours 
get either little treatment or a slightly disparaging brush-off: “Balzac himself suffers 
from being studied [in school] in such works as Le Curé de Tours, masterly in its 
realism, but dry and provincial, having none of the qualities likely to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the young.” One misses also any mention of £a Rabouilleuse and, in 
the list of source materials, the masterly work on Balzac by Curtius. 

Balzac, The European is a layman’s book, a student’s book, and one which is so 
well written that it can hardly help but increase the admiration some of us have for 
Balzac. Certain it is that many of us will go again or for the first time to La Cousine 
Bette, or to La Recherche de l'absolu, or to Goriot with a new understanding of 
Balzac’s humanity. Taken with such works as Samuel Rogers’ Balzac and the Novel, 
Stephan Zweig’s biography, and Félicien Marceau’s Balzac et son monde, Mr. Oliver's 
book will provide the undergraduate student with a rather well-rounded introduction to 
one of the world’s great novelists. 

RoBERT H. CARDEW 
University of Cincinnati 


Wiley, W. £., THE Earty PugLic THEATRE IN FRANCE. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960, pp. 326. $6.75. 


For students of the theatre in France during the period before Corneille and Molière, 
the fifty years from 1580 to 1630, to be precise, Mr. Wiley’s thoroughly documented 
study fills a gap in our knowledge of pre-classical dramatic literature. Professor Lan- 
caster’s A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century gave us 
a detailed study of all plays—good, bad and indifferent—written and presented during 
this period, but no one had yet offered a complete history of the acting companies, 
the playhouses, and the public which supported the forerunners of the golden age of 
French theatre. Mr. Wiley furnishes us with material hitherto little known to the 
average student of French drama. He makes excellent use of archives, maps, letters, 
memoirs, and other materials discovered within the past twenty years to make his 
point: that the early efforts of these French troupes helped refine the theatre so that 
it was able to welcome Corneille’s first dramatic efforts and, later, Moliére’s finished 
comedies. 

The first chapters dealing with the early actors, their companies, and the acting 
profession are very readable, although at times the arrangement of material confuses 
the reader. The text seems designed for a series of course lectures, and some needless 
repetition occurs. But the material is lively and of importance to any study of the 
stage. 

The most interesting chapters are those in which Mr. Wiley treats the theatrical 
quarter of Paris, and the history of the Hôtel de Bourgogne, the Marais, and the 
various jeux de paume which later developed into playhouses. This is a real contribu- 
tion to dramatic literature. Here the material is clearly presented, giving the reader 
a lively and authentic sense of early seventeenth century efforts to make the theatre 
respectable. 

r Of equal importance is the short chapter dealing with the contributions of court 
n and private entertainment to the development of good taste in the theatre. Since their 
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contribution was as influential as was that of the public theatre, a more thorough 
analysis of the material would have been welcome. 

The last two chapters, “Types of Plays” and “Richelieu and Reform,” do not cor- 
respond in treatment to the rest of the study. Mr. Wiley summarizes well-known 
facts, but reaches no conclusion. And a conclusion probably needs to be made. Is 
the reason for the absence of outstanding plays before Le Cid that there were 
no outstanding dramatists during the period, no one comparable to Shakespeare, a 
contemporary, who brought the English stage to its perfection? It took a 
Cornielle, a Moliére, a Racine, to furnish the playhouses and actors with material 
that could match the performance of the English drama. A genius is not made—he is 
born. He makes the mold fit his material. A Moliére born forty years earlier would 
have made the French theatre between 1600 and 1630 a vehicle for dramatic literature. 

A scholarly objection on the part of this reviewer is that Mr. Wiley occasionally 
employs an eighteenth century citation to comment on early seventeenth century 
theatre as though it were contemporary to the event. The Fréres Parfaict were not 
contemporary historians of the theatre in question. Their evaluations do not always 
seem pertinent. Mr. Wiley’s style, too, is open to some criticism. He has tried to 
make his scholarly material comprehensible to the layman—an admirable aim—but his 
style is sometimes that used in the classroom; on occasion, unfortunately, it falls into 
journalese. It seems a pity, too, that he translated quotations from his valuable 
documents into English. Although the notes present some of the original texts, it is 
awkward to have to refer to the back of the book all the time. 

These reservations, however, are picayune, and in no way are they meant to 
minimize the value of the study. Our knowledge of early seventeenth century French 
theatre has been greatly enhanced by Mr. Wiley’s book. 


PAUL SAINTONGE 
Mount Holyoke College 


Vartanian, Aram, La Metrrie’s L'HOMME MACHINE: A STUDY IN THE ORIGIN OF AN IDEA 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960, pp. 264. $6.00. 


Dr. Aram Vartanian, a specialist in the period of the Enlightenment, now presents us 
with a work which will make indebted to him all scholars concerned with an emergent 
science of man. His book is divided into almost two equal parts. In the first half, 
six chapters provide an instructive apparatus for the full understanding of the second 
half. The chapters present, in order, a sketch of La Mettrie’s life, an interpretation of 
L'Homme machine, the development of its author’s thought, the historical background 
of the work, contemporary critical reaction, and an account of the influence of 
L'Homme machine since 1748. In the second half, fifty-nine pages reproduce the essay 
in question as it appears in the Oeuvres philosophiques of 1751. An explicatory note 
apprises us that for the variant readings the three known editions which antedate the 
edition of 1751 have been utilized. The text is followed by “Notes” which are not 
only illuminating but very interesting. Some of these, the note on the La Mettrie- 
Haller relationship, for instance, beg to be developed into full-length essays. A bibliog- 
raphy lists the editions, translations, and refutations of L'Homme machine, and general 
works consulted. 

It appears that La Mettrie was not an easy person to live with, nor, for that matter, 
did he find it easy to live with himself. He had all he could do to maintain his own 
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“delicate manic-depressive equilibrium.” How much Freud could have made of the 
philosophe’s “Lettre critique” in which he told la belle Emilie how gladly he would 
seize the opportunity to have some metaphysical sessions with her on the relationship 
between “la faculté de sentir, qui est purement possible, et le mouvement toujours 
actif!” With a light psychoanalytic suggestiveness, Dr. Vartanian helps us to under- 
stand the defensive masks of his subject whose career was cut short by either gluttony 
or enteritis (no matter). 

For the proper assessment of the development of La Mettrie’s thought the “Lettre 
critique à Mme du Chattelet” (affixed to the 1747 edition of the Histoire de l'âme) 
is of an importance, we are told, which has hitherto been overlooked by scholars. 
Ultimately, La Mettrie abnegated his Scholastic guides and reversed his estimate of 
Spinoza. To show how the thesis of L'Homme machine was confirmed, extended or 
modified from 1748 on, Vartanian examines, seriatim, L'Homme plante with its Leib- 
nizian Chain of Being concept; the Discours sur le bonheur with its bold stand against 
optimistic rationalism; Les Animaux plus que machine aimed at Tralles’ lengthy 
refutation of the man-machine idea; and the Système d'Epicure which envisioned the 
sciences of life slowly approaching the mystery of the psyche. 

The historical background of La Mettrie reveals that he was not the first to move 
in the direction of the man-machine idea. As for his indebtedness to Spinoza, certainly 
the philosophe’s iatro-mechanistic approach would have disposed him in a more than 
coincidental” manner to take the strict determinism of the Ethica seriously, as does 
present-day psychoanalytic psychiatry. La Mettrie himself acknowledges his debt and 
Vernière underlines it. The irritability principle yielded La Mettrie an organicist 
definition of the human machine as a self-sufficient dynamic system, so markedly dif- 
ferent from the previous Cartesian “dead mechanism” approach. Taking his cue from 
Descarte’s suggestion that medicine could effect changes in the mind along with the 
body, the philosophe joined a trend we now recognize as psychiatry. 

Contemporary critical reaction to L'Homme machine failed to come to grips with its 
meaning. Thus, Balthasar Tralles questioned the relationship of mental ability to brain 
structure and of some forms of insanity to organic damage, while Lelarge de Lignac 
argued, on the basis of a radical difference between a mental image and the mechanical 
apparatus which produces it, that the soul and the body must be distinct entities. 

In general, there was a tendency to assimilate La Mettrie’s thought to all forms of 
materialism: Epicureanism, Spinozism, Naturalism. Many could make nothing of the 
postulate of a Creative Nature. All sorts of objections were leveled at the irritability 
principle: one questioned whether the faculty of self-motion had been sufficiently estab- 
lished; another, conceding the power of self-movement, rejected the inference that such 
automatic properties accounted for consciousness. Haller held that irritability was 
basically unrelated to the soul. In spite of all this, Vartanian believes that La Mettrie 
wrought a significant change in the orientation of the modern mind. 

The last chapter contains a brief sketch of the fortune of L'Homme machine from 
1748 to the present day. The appeal of his work can be measured by the eleven editions 
of the Oeuvres philosophiques from 1751 to 1796. The ascendancy of La Mettrie’s 
man-machine theory over Diderot’s Réve de d'Alembert and d’Holbach’s Système de la 
nature is established both chronologically and ideationally. In both Diderot and La 
Mettrie there was a deep-seated desire to bridge the gap between mechanism and 
vitalism. D’Holbach’s work was grounded squarely on the man-machine thesis. But 
the most significant development of the homme machine came with Cabanis’ Rapports 
du physique et du moral de l'homme at the end of the century. In it the mind is 
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pictured as a sort of machine that manufactures thought. According to Vartanian, 
it is a patent misreading of history to place Cabanis together with Destutt de Tracy 
and other idéoloques (as do Picavet and Cailliet) in the school of Locke, Condillac 
and Helvetius, while neglecting the rôle of La Mettrie as the true precursor of Cabanis. 

Whereas certain Romantic Currents tended to obscure L'Homme machine, the counter- 
currents of Positivism vindicated the work. The first book-length study, Essai sur La 
Mettrie, sa vie et ses oeuvres by René Paquet, appeared in 1873, and shortly thereafter 
DuBois-Reymond hailed the philosophe as an early founder of modern scientific monism. 
With the publication of Poritzky’s La Mettrie, sein Leben und seine Werke in 1900, 
L'Homme machine became a philosophical classic. But at no time was an attempt 
made to give a fully critical edition of the work. 

In the 1920's, Rignano’s Man Not a Machine was countered by Needham’s Man a 
Machine. More recently, the man-machine idea has been revised in such works as 
Ashby’s Design for a Brain and Wiener’s Cybernetics: or Control and Communication 
in the Animal and the Machine. Vartanian sees in cybernetics the technical illumina- 
tion of the central theme of L'Homme machine, namely, the purposive oscillation of 
the organism inherent in the irritability principle. The fact that the thought or 
purpose discernible in the machine reaïly the property of the creator, does not, 
according to our author, invalidate the man-machine. 

But what about the image « as 2 machine? That it is reductive in character 
and therefore productive of fear and anxiety has been obvious almost from the beginning 
of the emergence of that image. Such constructs as the Frankenstein, the Robot, and 
recent television projections of the same declare raucously an unconscious mounting 
fear lest Man find himself the slave of Nuts and Bolts triggered to deny his ascendancy 
over things. And is not a mechanistic psychology a tautology? In our times, we have 
witnessed the bewildering contre-danse of opposites when Freud found it necessary to 
abandon the project of a psychology built on physics, though he retained determinism 
as one of the fundamental aspects of psychodynamics, and when, on the other hand, 
mechanics itself had to admit a principle of indeterminacy. It seems, further, that in 
the evolution of a science of man, metaphysics still has a creative function to perform. 

That our author is aware of all this can be seen in his masterly handling of the 
historical paradox of eighteenth-century materialism which came to a focus in L'Homme 
machine. If what could be a depressing inquiry on the nature of man turns out to be 
a studium cum bilaritate (‘Enfin l'Etude a ses Extases, Comme l'Amour”), it is owing 
to the fact, as Vartanian makes clear, that the man-machine idea came in the wake 
of materialism which associated itself in the moral sphere, somewhat paradoxically, 
with attitudes of freedom and joie de vivre (p. 31). This accounts further for the 
seemingly “bizarre contradiction” in L'Homme machine between the depressing doctrine 
and the playful, erotic tone. 

The author, who has already demonstrated his expertness as a historian and analyst 
of ideas in his previous work Diderot to Descartes: A Study of Scientific Naturalism 
in the Enlightenment (1953), commands our great respect on more than one count. 
He is at home in the history of medicine as well as in the history of philosophy; the 
literature of the Enlightenment is at his fingertips; his analytic power enables him to 
penetrate his materials, to draw distinctions and to uncover absurdities. These com- 
bined talents are brought to focus now on a case study of a persistent problem which 
nowadays engages alike the philosopher, the cybernetecist, and the historian of ideas. 


Max I. Baym 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
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